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PENN’S DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE, 1683. | 


Ill. The waters are generally good; for the rivers 
. 'and brooks have mostly gravel and stony bottoms; and 
In a former number of the Register we published a | in number, hardly credible. We have also mineral wa- 
short account of the country by William Penn, previously | ters, that operate in the same manner with Barnet and 
to his first visit to the province. We now record a let- North Hail, not two miles from Philadelphia. 
as iat, am Pree, IV. For the #asons of the year, having, by God’s 
ter written by him in 1683, giving from personal obser- | goodness, now lived over tie coldest and hottest, that 
vations, a general description of the province, and an | the oldest liver in the province can remember, I can say 
account of the natives. The letter was addressed to the | Something to an ee understanding. poe 
: C1. . —— .;_. | First, Of the fall; for then | came in: I found it, from 
Committee of the “Free Society of Tradets residing in | the 24th of anes to the beginning of December, as 
London. we have it usually, in England, in September, or rather 
_ “My kind Friends,;—The kindness of yours, by the | like an English mild spring. From December to the 
ship 7'homas and Ann, doth much oblige me; for, by it | beginning of the month called March, we had sharp 
I perceive the interest you take in my health and repu- | frosty weather; not foul; thick, black weather, as our 
tation, and the prosperous beginning of this province; | north east winds bring with them, in England; but a 
which, you are so kind as to think, may much depend | Sky as clear as in summer, and the air dry, cold, piercing 
upon them. In return of which I have sent you a long | 2nd hungry; yet I remember not that I wore more 
letter, and yet containing as brief an account of myself, | Clothes than in England. The reason of this cold is 
and the affairs of this province, as I have been able to | given, from the great lakes; that are fed by, the foun- 
make. tains of Canada. The winter before was as mild, scarce 
In the first place; I teke notice of the news you sent | 2ny ice at all; while this, for a few days, froze up our 
me; whereby I find; some persons have had so little wit, | gTeat river Delaware. From that month, to the month 
and so much malice, as to report my death; and, to mend | Called June, we enjoyed a sweet spring; no gusts, but 
the matter, dead a Jesuit too. One might have reasont | gentle showers, and a fine sky. Yet; this I observe, 
ably hoped, that this distance, like death, would have | that the winds here as there, are more inconstant; spring 
been a protection against spite and envy; and, indeed, | 204 fall, upon that turn of nature, than in summer, or 
absence, being a kind of death, ought alike to secure | Winter. From thence to this present month, (August) 
the name of the absent, as the dead; because they are | Which endeth the summer, (commonly speaking) we 
equally unable, as such, to defend themselves: but they, | have had extraordinary heats, yet mitigated sometimes 
that intend mischief, do not use to follow good rules to by cool breezes. The wind, that ruleth the summer 
effect it. However, to the great sorrow and shame of | 8¢ason, is the south west; but spring, fall and winter, it 
the inventors, I am still alive, and no Jesuit; and I thank | is rare to want the north-western seven days together. 
God, very well. And, without injustice to the authors | And whatever mists, fogs, or vapours, foul the heavens 
of this, I may venture to infer; that they that wilfully | by easterly, or southerly winds; in two hours time, are 
and falsely report, wotfld have been glad it had been so. blown away; the one is followed by the other: a remedy 
But I perceive many frivolous and idle stories have been that seems to have a peculiar providence in it, to the 
invented since my departure from England; which, | inhabitants; the multitude of trees, yet standing, being 
perhaps, at this time, are no more alive than I am dead. | liable to retain mists and vapours; and yet not one quar- 
But, if I have been unkindly used, by some I left be- | tet so thick as I expected. oe 
hind me: I found love and respect enough where lcame;|__V- The natural produce of the countty, of vegeta- 
an universal kind welcome, every sort in their way. | bles, is trees, fruits, plants, flowers. ‘The trees of most 
For, here are some of several nations, as well as divers | note, are the black walnut, cedar, cypress, chesnut, pop- 
judgments: nor were the natives wanting in this; for | lar, gum-wood, ‘sickory, sassafras, ash, beech, and oak 
their kings, queens, and great men, both visited and | Of divers sorts, as red, white and black; spanish, ches- 
presented me; to whom I made suitable returns, kc. | UTS and swamp, the most durable of all. Of all which 
For the province, the general condition of it, take as | there is plenty, for the use of man. 
a 


followeth:— | The fruits, that I find in the woods, are the white and 

I. The country itself, its soil, air, water, seasons and | black mulberry, chesnut, walnut, plums, strawberri¢s, 
produce, both natural and artificial, is not to be despi- | cranberries, hurtleberries, and grapes of divers sorts, 
sed. The land containeth divers sorts of earth, as sand, | The great red grape (now ripe) called by ignorance, 
yellow and black, poor and rich: also gravel, both loa- | the fox grape, because of the relish it hath with unskil- 
my and dusty; and, in some places, a fast fat earth; like | ful palates, is in itself an extraordinary grape; and by 
our best vales, in England; especially by inland brooks | art, doubtless, may be cultivated to an excellent wine, 
and rivers: God, in his wisdom, having ordered it so, | if not so sweet, yet little inferior to the F’rontiniac, as it 
that the advantages of the country are divided; je back | is not much unlike in taste, ruddiness set aside; which, 
Jands being generally three to one richer, than those | in such things, as well as mankind, differs the case 
that lie by navigable rivers. We have much of another | much. There is a white kind of Muskadel, and a little 
soil; and that is a black hazel mould, upon a stony, or | black grape, like the cluster grape of England, not yet 
roeky bottom. | so ripe as the other; but they tell me, when ripe, swect- 
_Ii- The ait is sweet and clear, the heavens serene, | er, and that they only want skilful Vinerons, to make 
like the south parts of France, rarely overcast; and, asggood use of them. I intend to venture on it with my 
the woods come, by numbers of people, to be more | Frenchman, this season, who shows some knowledge in 
cleared, that itself will refine. ‘those things. Here are also peaches very good, and in 
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great quantities; not an Indian plantation without them; 
but whether naturally here at first, I know not. 
ever one may have them by bushels for little: they 
make a pleasant drink; and I think, not inferior to any 
peach you have in England, except the true Newington. 


It is disputable with me, whether it be best to fall to | 
fining the fruits of the country, especially the grape, by | 


the care and skill of art, or send for foreign stems and 
sets, already good and approved. It seems most rea- 
sonable to believe, that not only a thing groweth best, 


where it naturally grows, but will hardly be equalled by | 
another species of the same kind, that doth not naturally | 


grow there But, to solve the doubt, I intend, if God 
ive me life, to try both, and hope the consequence will 
e as good wine as any of the European countries, of 
the same latitude, do yield. 

VI. The artificial produce of the country is wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, peas, beans, squashes, pumkins, wa- 
ter-melons, musk-melons, and all herbs and roots, that 
our gardens in England usually bring forth. 

VII. Of living creatures; fish, fowl, and the beasts of 
the woods; here are divers sorts, some for food and pro- 
fit; and some for profit only: For food, as well as profit, 
the elk, as big as a small ox; deer, bigger than ours; 


beaver, raccoon, rabbits, squirrels; and some eat young | 
Of fowl of the land, there is | 


bear, and commend it. 
the turkey, (forty and fifty pounds weight) which is 
very great; pheasants, heath-birds, pigeons and_par- 
tridges, in abundance. 
white and grey; brands, ducks, teal, also the snipe and 
curloe, and that in great numbers; but the duck and 
teal excel; nor so good have I ever eat in other coun- 
tries. Of fish, there is the sturgeon, herring, rock, 
shad, cats-head, sheeps-head, eel, smelt, pearch, roach; 
and in inland rivers, trout, some say salmon, above the 
falls: Of shell-fish, we have oysters, crabs, coccles, 
conchs and muscles; some oysters six inches long; and 


one sort of coccles as big as the stewing oysters; they | 


make arich broth. The creatures for profit only, by 
skin or fur, and that are natural to these parts, are the 
wild-cat, panther, otter, wolf, fox, fisher; minx, musk- 
rat; and of the water, the whale, for oil, of which we 
have good store; and two companies of whalers, whose 
boats are built, will soon begin their work; which hath 
the appearance of a considerable improvement: to say 


nothing of our reasonable hopes of good cod in the 
bay. 


VIII. We have no want of horses; and some are very 


and shapely enough; two ships have been freight- 


ed to Barbadoes with horses and pipe-staves, since my | 


coming in: Here is also plenty of cow-cattle, and some 
sheep; the people plough mostly with oxen. 

IX. There are divers plants, that not only the Indians 
tell us, but we have had occasion to prove, by swellings, 
burnings, cuts, &c. that they are of great virtue, sud- 
denly curing the patient; and, for smell, I have observ- 
ed several, especially one, the wild myrtle; the other I 
know not what to call, but are most fragrant. 

X%. The woods are adorned with lovely flowers, for 
éolor, greatness, figure and variety. ‘ 

ns of London best stored with that sort of beauty, 
ut think they may be improved by our woods; I have 
sent a few to a person of quality this year, for a trial. 

Thus much of the country; next, of the natives, or 
aborigines. 

XI. The natives I shall consider in their persons, lan- 
guage, manners, religion and government, with my sense 
of their original. For their persons, they are generally 
tall, straight, well-built, and of singular proportion; they 
tread strong and clever, and mostly walk with a lofty 
chin. Of complexion, black, but by design; as the 
Gypsies in England. ‘They grease themselves with 
bear’s fat clarified; and using no defence against sun, or 
weather, their skins must needs be swarthy. Their eye 
is little and black, not unlike a straight looked Jew. The 
thick lip, and flat nose, so frequent with the East Jn- 
dians and blacks, are not common to them: for I have 


How- | 


Of the water, the swan, goose, | 


I have seen the | 


i'scen as comely European like faces among them, of 
both, as on your side the sea; and truly an Italian com- 
plexion hath not mucly more of the white, and the noses 
of several of them have as much of the Roman. 

XI. Their language is lofty, yet narrow; but, like 
ithe Hebrew, in signification full; like short-hand, in 


| writing, one word serveth in the place of three, and the 
rest are supplied by the understanding’ of the hearer: 
imperfect in their tenses, wanting in their moods, par- 
ticiples, adverbs, conjunctions, interjections. I have 
made it my business to understand it, that I might not 
want an interpreter, on any occasion; and I must say, 
that I know not a language spoken, in Europe, that hath 
| words of more sweetness, or greatnesss in accent and 
emphasis, than theirs; for instance, Octocockon, Ranco- 
cas, Qricton, Shak, Marian, Poquesien; all which are 
‘names of places; and have grandeur in them. Of words 
of sweetness, nna is mother; Jssimus a brother; Net- 
‘cap, friend; Usqueoret, very good; Pane, bread; Meisa, 
eat; Matta, no; Hatta, to have; Payo, to come; Sepas- 
sen, Passijon, the names of places; Tamane, Secane, 
Menanse, Secatereus, are the names of persons. If one 
ask them for any thing they have not, they will answer, 
| Matta ne hatta; which to translate, ir, not I have; in- 
stead of, I have not. 

XHI. Of their customs and manners, there is much to 
be said; I will begin with children; so soon as they are 
| born, they wash them in water; and while very young, 
and in cold weather to chuse, they plunge them in the 
‘rivers, to harden and embolden them. Having wrapt 
| them ina clout, they lay them on a straight, thin board, 
‘a little more than the length and breadth of the child, 

and swaddle it fast upon the board, to make it straight; 
wherefore all Jndians have flat heads; and thus they 
carry them at their backs. The children will go very 
| young, at nine months commonly; they wear only a small 
4 


clout round their waste, till they are big; if boys, they 
go a fishing till ripe for the woods; which is about fif- 
| teen; then they hunt, and after having given some proofs 
| of their manhood, by a good return of skins, they may 
marry; else it is a shame to think of a wife. The girls 
stay with their mothers, and help to hoe the ground, 
plant corn, and carry burdens: and they do well to use 
them to that young, which they must do when they are 
old; for the wives are the true servants of the husbands; 
otherwise the men are very affectionate to them. 

XIV. When the young women are fit for marriage, 
they wear something upon their heads, for an advertise- 
ment, but so as their faces are hardly to be secn, but 
when they please. Theage they marry at if women, is 
about thirteen and fourteen; if men, seventeen and 
eighteen; they are rarely elder. _ 

XV. Their houses are mats, or barks of trees, set on 
poles, in the fashion of an English barn; but out of the 
power of the winds; for they are hardly higher than.a 
.man; they lie on reeds, or grass. In travel they lodge 
in the woods, about a great fire, withthe mantle of duf- 
fils, they wear by day wrapt about them, anda few 
boughs stuck round them. 

XVI. Their diet is maize, or Jndian corn, divers ways 
prepared; sometimes roasted in the ashes; sometimes 
| beaten and boiled with water; which they call homine; 
| they also make cakes, not unpleasant to eat. They have 

likewise several sorts of beans and pease, that are good 
‘nourishment; and the woods and rivers are their larder. 
XVII. If an Furopean comes to see them, or calls for 
lodging at their house or wigwam, they give him the 
| best place and first cut. If they come to visit us, they 
| salute ys with an Jtak; which is as much asto say, Good 
| be to you, and set them down; which is mostly on the 
| ground, close to their heels, their legs upright; it may 
|be they speak not a word, but observe all passages. If 
| you give them any thing to eat or drink, well: for they 
| will not ask; and be it little or much, if it be with kind- 
|ness, they are well pleased, else they go away sullen, 
| but say ncthing. 
+ XVII. They are gréat concealers of their own re- 
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sentments; brought to it, I believe, by the revenge, 
that hath been practised among them. In either of these 
they are not exceeded by the /tatians. A tragical in- 
stance fell out since I came into the country: a king’s 
daughter, thinking herself slighted by her husband, in 
suffering another woman to lie down between them, 
rose up, went out, plucked a root out of the ground, 


and ate it; upon which she immediately died: and, for ! 


which, last week, he made an offering to er kindred, 
for atonement, and liberty of marriage; as two others 
did to the kindred of their wives, that died a natural 
death. For, till widowers have so, they must not mar- 
ry again. Some of the young women are said to take 
undue liberty before marriage, for a portion; but when 
married, chaste. 
husbands no more, till delivered; and during their 
month, they touch no meat they eat but with a stick, 
lest they should defile it; nor do their husbands frequent 
them, till that time be expired. 


XIX. But, in liberality they excel; nothing is too | 


good for their friend: give them a fine gun, coat, or 
other thing, it may pass twenty hands before it sticks: 
light of heart, strong affections, but soon spent. The 


most merry creatures that live, feast and dance perpetu- 


ally; they never have much, nor want much: wealth | 
circulateth like tue blood: all parts partake; and though | 
none shall want what another hath, yet exact observers | 


of property. Some kings have sold, others presented 
me with several parcels of land: the pay, or presents I 
made them, were not hoarded by the particular owners; 
but the neighbouring kings, and their claims being pre- 
sent, when the goods were brought cut, the parties, 
chiefly concerned, consulted what, and to whom they 
should give them. To every king then, by the hands 
of a person for that work appointed, is a proportion 


sent, so sorted and folded, and with that gravity that is | 


admirable. Then the king subdivideth it, in like man- 
ner, among his dependants, they hardly leaving them- 


selves an equal share with one of their subjects: and be | 


it on such occasions as festivals, or at their common 


meals, the kings distribute, and to themselves last.— | 


They care for little; because they want but little; and 
the reason is, a little contents them. In this they are 
sufficiently revenged on us: if they are ignorant of our 
pleasures, they are also free from our pains. ‘They are 
not disquieted with bills of lading and exchange, nor 
perplexed with chancery suits, and exchequer reckon- 
ings. We sweat and toil to live; their pleasure feeds 
them; I mean their hunting, fishing and fowling; and 
this table is spreadevery where. They eat twice a day, 
morning and evening; their seats and table are the 
ground. Since the Luropeans came into these parts, 
they are grown great lovers of strong liquors, rum espe- 
cially; and for it exchange the richest of their skins and 
furs. 
till they have enough to sleep; that is their cry, some 
more and Iwill go to sleep; but when drunk, one of the 
most wretched spectacles in the world! 

XX. In sickness impatient to be cured, and for it give 
any thing, especially for their children, to whom they 
are extremely natural: they drink at those times a Tran, 
or decoction of some roots in spring-water; and if they 
eat any flesh, it must be of the female of any creature. 
If they die, they bury them with their apparel, be they 
man or woman, and the nearest of kin fling in something 
precious with them, as a token of their love: their 
mourning is blacking of their faces, which they continue 
fora year: they are choice of the graves of their dead; 
for lest they should be lost by time, and fall to common 
use, they pick off the grass that grows upon them, and 
heap up the fallen earth with great care and exact- 
ness, 

XXI. These poor people are under a dark night in 
things relating to religion, to be sure the tradition of it; 
yet they believe a God and immortality, without the 
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‘to the southward of them; and that the souls of the 
good shall go thither, where they shall live again.”— 
‘their worship consists of two parts, sacrifice and cantico: 
their sacrifice is their first fruits; the first and fattest 
buck they kill goeth to the fire, where he is all burnt, 
with a mournful ditty of him that performeth the cere. 

;Mony, but with such marvellous fervency and labour of 

body, that he will even sweat to a foam. The other 

parts is their cantico, performed by round dances, some- 
times words, sometimes songs, then shouts, two being 
in the middle that begin, and by singing, and drumming 
on a board, direct the chorus: their postures in the dance 
are very antick, and differing, but all keep measure.-» 
| This is done with equal earnestness and labour, but 
great appearance of joy. In the fall, when the corn 
cometh in, they begin to feast one another. There have 

_ been two great festivals already, to which all come that 

will: I was at one myself: their entertainment was a 

' great feast by the side of a spring, under some shady 

trees, and twenty bucks, with hot cakes of new corn, 

both wheat and beans, which they make up in a square 
| form, in the leaves of the stem, and bake them in the 
ashes; ang after that they fall to dance. But they that 
| go, must carry a small present in their money, it may 
be six-pence, which is made of the bone of a fish; the 
black is with them as gold, the white, silver; they call 
it all wampum. ‘ 
XXII. Their government is by kings, which they call 

Sachama, and those by succession, but always of the 

mother’s side: for instance, the children of him that is 

/now king, will not succeed, but his brother by the mo. 
ther, or the children of his sister, whose sons (and after 

‘them the children of her daughters) will reign; for no 

| woman inherits: the reason they render for this way of 

descent is, that their issue may not be spurious. : 
XXIII. Every king hath his council, and that consists 
of all the old and wise men of bis nation; which perhaps 
is two hundred people; nothing of moment is under- 
taken, be it war, peace, selling of land, or traffick, 
without advising with them; and which is more, with 
the young men too. It is admirable to censider how 
powerful the kings are, and yet how they move hy the 
breath of their people. I have had occasion to be in 
council with them upon treaties for land, and to adjust 
the terms of trade. Their order isthus: the king sits in 
the middle of an half moon, and hath his council, the 
old and wise on each hand: behind them, or at a little 
distance, sit the younger fry in the same figure. Hav- 
ing consulted and resolved their business, the king or- 
dered one of them to speak to me; he stood up, came 
to me, and in the name of his king saluted me, then 
took me by the hand, and told me, “He was ordered 
by his king to speak to me; and that now it was not he, 
but the king that spoke, because what he should say 
was the king’s mind.” He first prayed me, “To ex- 
cuse them that they had not complied with me the last 
time; he feared there might be some fault in the inter- 
| preter, being neither Indians nor English; besides, it 
was the Indian custom to deliberate, and take up much 
time in council, before they resolve; and that, if the 
younger people and owners of the land had been as 
ready as he, I had not met with so much delay.” Hav- 
ing thus introduced his matter, he fell to the bounds of 
the land they had agreed to dispose of, and the price; 
which now is little and dear, that which would have 
bought twenty miles, not buying now two. During the 
time that this person spoke, not a man of them was ob- 
served to whisper or smile; the old, grave, the young, 

_ reverent in their deportment: they speak little, but fer- 

_vently, and with elegance. I have never seen more 
natural sagacity, considering them without the help, (I 

| was going to say, the spoil) of tradition; and he wil de. 

serve the name of wise, that out-wits them in any treaty 
| about a thing they understand. When the purchase was 
|agrecd, great promises past between us of “kindness 








help of metaphysics; for they say, ‘There is a Great | and good neighbourhood, and that the Indians and En- 


King that made them, who dwells in a glorious country 


\ glish must live in love, as long as the sun gave light.” 
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Which done, another made a speech to the Indians, in 
the name of all the Sachamackers or kings; first to tell 
them what was done; next, to charge and command 
them ‘to love the Christians, and particularly to live in 
peace with me, and the people under my government: 
that many governors had been in the river, but that no 
governor had come Irmself to live and stay here before; 
and having now such an one that treated them well, 
they should never do him or his any wrong.”’ Atevery 
sentence of which they shouted, and said, Amen, in 
their way. 

XXIV. The justice they have is pecuniary: In case 
of any wrong or evil fact, be it murder itself, they atene 
by feasts, and presents of their Wampum, which is pro- 
portioned to the quality of the offence or person injured, 
or of the sex they are of: for in case they kill a woman, 
they pay double, and the reason they render, is, ‘‘ that 
she breedeth children, which men cannot do.” It is 
rare that they fall out, if sober; and if drunk, they for- 
give it, saying, “it was the drink, and not the man, 
that abused them.” 

XXV. We have agreed, that in all differences be- 
tween us, six of each side shall end the matter: do not 
abuse them, but let them have justice, and you win 
them: the worst is, that they are the worse for the 
Christians, who have propagated their vices, and yield- 
ed them tradition for ill, and not for good things. But 
as low an ebb as these people are at, and as glorious as 
their own condition looks, the Christians have not out- 
lived their sight, with all their pretensions to an higher 
manifestation: what good then might not a good people 
graft, where there is so distinct a knowledge left be- 
tween good and evil’ I beseech God to incline the 
hearts of all that come into these parts, to outlive the 
knowledge of the natives, by a fixed obedience to their 
greater knowledge of the will of God; for it were mise- 
rable indeed for us to fall under the censure of the poor 
Indian conscience, while we make profession of things 
so far transcending. 

XXVI. For their original, I am ready to believe 
them of the Jewish race; I mean, of the stock of the 
ten tribes, and that for the following reasons; first, they 
were to go to ‘‘a land, not planted.or known,” which, 


to be sure, Asia and Africa were, if not Europe; and | 


he that intended that extraordinary judgment upon 
them, might make the passage not uneasy to them, as it 


is not impossible in itself, from the eastermost parts of 


Asia, to the westermost of America. In the next place, 
I find them of like countenance, and their children of so 
lively resemblance, that a man would think himself in 
Dukes-place, or Berry street in London, when he seeth 
them. But this is not all; they agree in rites, they 
reckon by moons; they offer their jirst-fruits, they have 
a kind of feast of tabernacles; they are said to lay their 
altar upon twelve stones; their mourning a year, customs 
of women, with many things that do not now occur. 

So much for the natives; next the old planters will be 
considered in this relation, before I come to our colony, 
and the concerns of it. ; 
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furnishing them with the means of profit, to wit, skins 
and furs, for rum, and such strong liquors, They kind- 
ly received me, as well as the English, who were few, 
before the people concerned with me came among 
them: I must needs commend their respect to authority, 
and kind behaviour to the English; they do not degene- 
rate from the old friendship between both kingdoms.— 
As they are people proper and strong of body, so they 
have fine children, and almost every house full; rare to 
find one of them without three or four boys, and as many 
girls; some six, seven, and eight sons: and I must do 
them that right, I see few young men more sober and 
laborious. 

XXIX. The Dutch have a meeting-place for religious 
worship at Newcastle; and the Swedes three, one at 
Christiana, one at Tenecum, and one at Wicoco, within 
half a mile of this town. 

XXX. There rests that I speak of the condition we 
are in, and what settlement we have made, in which 
I will be as short as Ican; for I fear, not without reason, 
that I have tried your patience with this long story.— 
The country lieth bounded on the east, by the river and 
bay of Delaware, and eastern sea; it hath the advantage 

| of many creeks, or rivers rather, that run into the main 
‘river or bay; some navigable for great ships, some for 
| small craft: those of the most eminency are Christiana, 
| Brandywine, Skilpot, and Schuylkill; any one of which 
| have room to lay up the royal navy of England, there 
| being from four to eight fathom water. 
| XXXL. The lesser creeks or rivers, yet convenient 
| for sloops and keiches of good burthen, are Lewis, Me- 
spilion, Cedar, Dover, Cranbrook, Feversham, and 
| Georges below, and Chichester, Chester, Toacawny, 
Pammapecka, Portquessin, Neshimenck, and Pennbury 
in the freshes; many lesser that admit boats and shal- 
|lops. Our people are mostly settled upon the upper 
rivers, which are pleasant and sweet, and generally 
bounded with good land. The planted parts of the 
| province and territories are cast into the counties, Phila- 
‘delphi, Buckingham, Chester Newcastle, Kent, and 
_ Sussex, containing about four thousand souls. Two ge- 
| neral assemblies have been held, and with such concord 
, and dispatch, that they sat but three weeks, and at least 
seventy laws were passed, without one dissent in any 
| material thing. But of this more hereafter, being yet 
| raw, and new in our gear: however, I cannot forget 
their singular respect to me in this infancy of things, 
| who by their own private expences so early considered 
| mine for the public, as to present me with an impost 
| upon certain goods imported and exported: which after 
|my acknowledgment of their affection, I did as freely 
remit to the province and the traders to it. And for 
the well government of the said counties, courts of jus- 
| tice are established in every county, with proper offi- 
cers, ai justices, sheriffs, clerks, constables, &c. which 
courts are held every two months: but to prevent law- 
suits, there are three peace-makers chosen by every 
county court, in the nature of common arbitrators, to 





| hear and end differences between man and man; and 


XXVII. The first planters in these parts were the | spring and fall there is an orphan’s court in each county, 


Dutch, and after them the Swedes and Finns. 


The | to inspect and regulate the affairs of orphan’s and 


Dutch applied themselves to traffic, the Swedes and | widows. 


Finns to husbandry. 


There were some disputes be- | 


XXXUL. Philadelphia, the expectation of those that 





tween them some years, the Dutch looking upon them | are concerned in this province, is at last laid out, to the 
as intruders upon their purchase and possession, which | great content of those here, that are any ways interest- 
was finally ended in the surrender made by John Rize- | ed therein: the situation is a neck of land, and lieth be- 
ing, the Swedish governor, to Peter Styvesant, governor | tween two navigable rivers, Delaware and Schuylkill, 
for the States of Holland, anno 1655. | whereby it hath two fronts upon the water, each a mile, 

XXVIII. The Dutch inhabit mostly those parts of the land two from river to river. Delaware is a glorious 
province that Jie upon or near to the bay; and the| river, but the Schuylkill being an hundred miles boata- 
Swedes the freshes of the river Delaware. ‘There js | ble above the falls, and its course north east, toward the 
no need of giving any description of them, who are bet- | fountain of the Susquehanna (that tends to the heart of 
ter known there than here; but they are a plain strong , the province, and both sides our own) it is like to bea 
industrious people, yet have made no great progress in | great part of the settlement of this age. I say little of 
culture, or propagation of fruit trees, as if they desired , the town itself, because a platform will be shown you by 
rather to have enough, than plenty or traffic. But, I | my agent, in which those who are purchasers of me will 
presume, the Indians made them the more careless, by ' find their names and interests: but this I will say for the 
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good providence of God, that of all the many places I 
have seen in the world, L remember not one better seat- 
ed; so that it seems to me to have been appointed for a 


town, whether we regard the rivers, or the conveniency | 


of the coves, docks, springs, the loftiness and soundness 
of the land and air, held by the people of these parts 
to be very good. It is advanced within less than a year 
to about fourscore houses and cottages, such as they are, 
where merchants and handicrafts are following their vo- 
cations as fast as they can, while the countrymen are 
close at their farms. Some of them got a little winter 
corn in the ground last season, and the generality have 
had an handsome summer crop, and are preparing their 
winter corn, They reaped their barley this year in the 


month called May: the wheat in the month following: | 


go that there is time in these parts for another crop of 
divers things before the winter season. We are daily in 
hopes of shipping to add to our number; for, blessed 
be God, here is both room and accommodation for them; 
the stories of our necessity being either the fears of our 
friends, or the scare-crows of our enemies; for the great- 
est hardship we have suffered, hath been salt meat, 
which by fowl in winter, and fish in summer, together 
with some poultry, lamb, mutton, veal, and plenty of 


venison the best part of the year, hath been made very | 


passable. I bless God, I am fully satisfied with the 
country and entertainment I can get in it; forI find that 
particular content which hath always attended me, where 


God in his providence hath made it my place and ser- | 


vice to reside. You cannot imagine my station can be 
at present free of more than ordinary business, and as 
such, I may say, it is a troublesome work; but the me- 


thod things are putting in will facilitate the charge, and | 
give an easier motion to the administration of offairs. | 
However, as it is some mens duty to plew, some to sow, 

some to water, and some to reap; so it is the wisdom as | 


well as the duty of a man, to yield to the mind of provi- 
dence, and chearfully, as well as carefully, embrace and 
follow the guidance of it. 


XXXII. For your particular concern, I might entirely 
refer you to the letters of the president of the society; 
but this I will venture to say, your provincial settlements 
both within and without the town, for situation and soil, 
are without exception: Your city-lot is a whole street, 
and one side of astreet, from river to river, containing 
near one hundred acres, not easily valued, which is, be- 
sides your four hundred acres in the city-liberties, part 
of your twenty thousand acres in the country. Your 


tannery hath such plenty of bark, the saw-mill for tim- | 


ber, and the place of the glass-house so conveniently 
posted for water-carriage, the city-lot for a dock, and 
the whalery for a sound and fruitful bank, and the Town 
Lewis by it tehelp your people, that by God’s blessing 
the affairs of the society will naturally grow in their re- 
putation and profit. I am sure I have not turned my 
back upon any offer that tended to its prosperity; and 
though I am ill at projects, I have sometimes put in for 
a share with her officers, to countenance and advance 
her interest. You are already informed what is fit for 
you farther to do, whatsoever tends to the promotion of 
wine, and to the manufacture of linen in these parts, I 
cannot but wish you to promote it; and the French 
people are most likely in both respects to answer that 
design: To that end, I would advise you to send for 
some thousands of plants out of France, with some able 
vinercns, and people of the other Vocation: But because 
I believe you have been entertained with this and some 
other profitable subjects by your president, I shall add 
no more, but to assure you, that I am heartily inclined to 
advance your just interest, and that you will always find 
me, 
Your kind, cordial F riend, 


W. PENN, 


of the 8th month, 


Philadelphia, the 16th 
called August, ag 
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| HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


From Thatcher’s ‘* American Medical Biegraphy.” Bos- 
1828 , 
ton, 1828. 


‘*It appears that in the latter part of the 17th and 
| early part of the 18th century, many learned and enter- 
| prising medical men emigrated from Europe, and estab- 
| lished themselves in Pennsylvania, and the more south- 
ern provinces. Thomas Wynn, an eminent Welsh 
physician, who had practised medicine several years with 
high reputation in London, and his brother, came to 
this country in 1682 with the original settlers, located 
themselves in Philadelphia, and were the earliest phy- 
sicians of that city. These gentlemen were followed by 
a succession of regular and well educated professional 
men. Dr. Griffith Owen arrived in the prime of life, 
and is said to have done the principal medical business 
| in the city of Philadelphia, where he was highly distin- 
| guished for his talehts, integrity and zeal. He died in 
|1717, about the age of 70 years, and left a son who 
| practised in Philadelphia some time after his father’s 
death. Dr. Greme came from Great Britain with the 
| Governor, Sir William Keith, in the year 1717. He was 
about 30 years of age when he arrived, had an excellent 
‘education and agreeable manners, and was therefore 
, much employed as a practitioner, and greatly confided 
in by his fellow citizens. Dr. Loyd Zachary probably 
|commenced the practice of medicine in Philadelphia 
between 1720and 1730, and died in the year 1756, inthe 
meridian of life, greatly and most deservedly lamented. 
He was one of the founders of, and a very liberal con- 
tributor to, both the college and the hospital. Dr. 
Kearsley, Senr. was for many years a very mdustrious 
practitioner both in medicine and surgery. He was not 
| deficient in public spirit. The public are more indebt- 


/ed to him than to any other man for that respectable 
| edifice Christ Church; and by will he founded and en- 
| dowed a hospital for poor widows. He educated Dr. 
| John Redman, and Dr. John Bard, of New York. Foi- 
| bles are common to humanity, and we often find them 
blended with the most splendid virtues in the human 
character. Dr. Kearsley possessed a morose and churl- 
ish temper, which banished all cheerfulness and social 
converse from his pupils, and rendered him an unplea- 
sant companion. Dr. Cadwallader Evans, was one of 
the first pupils of Dr. Thomas Bond, and completed his 
medical education in England. He was descended from 
a much venerated early settler, and had a great share of 
public spirit as wellas of professional worth. In 1769 
/some observations appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
| zine, of London, from Dr. Kearsley, Junr. of Philadel- 
| phia, relative to angina maligna, which prevailed in 
1746 and 1760. “It extended,” says the author, 
| * through the neighbouring provinces with mortal rage, 
_in opposition to the united endeavours of the faculty. 
It swept off all before it, baffling every attempt tu stop 
| its progress, and seemed by its dire effects to be more 
like the drawn sword of vengeance to stop the growth 


'of the colonies, than the natural progress of disease. 
| Villages were almost depopulated, and numerous pa- 
| rents were left to bewail the less of their tender off- 
| spring.” An essay on the iliac passion, by Dr. Thomas 
| Cadwallader, a respectable physician in Philadelphia, 
| appeared in the year 1740, in which the author opposes 
| with considerable talent and learning the then common 
| mode of treating tha tdisease. This was one of the ear- 
; liest publications on a medical subject in America. Dr. 


| Thomas Bond about 1754 was author of some useful 


| medical memoirs, which were publislied in a periodical 
| work in London. Phineas Bond, M. D., a younger 

brother of Thomas Bond, after studying medicine some 
time in Maryland, visited Europe, and passed a consider- 
able time at the medical schools of Leyden, Paris, Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh. On his return he settled in Phila- 
delphia, where he enjoyed a high reputation for many 
years. He was one of the founders of the College, now 
the University of Pennsylvania. About the middle of 
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the 18th century, Dr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania or | under circumstances eminently auspicious to the im. 
Maryland, published a discourse on the preparation of | provement of medical science: an unfortunate competi- 
the body for the reception of the small pox, and the | tion and discord, however, between the medical college 
manner of receiving the infection, as it was delivered in | and an opposition school, for a time marred their pros- 
the public hall of the Academy before the trustees and | pects and impeded that useful progress which the friends 
others in November, 1750. This production was highly | of the institution and the public had confidently expect- 
applauded both in America and Europe, as at that pe-|ed. But in 1791 some important changes took place, 
riod the practice of inoculation was on the decline. The | an harmonious union of the contending parties was ef- 
author states that inoculation was so unsuccessful at | fected, and Dr. Rush was appointed professor of the In- 
Philadelphia that many were disposed to abandon the | stitutes and Practice of Physic, and of Clinical Medicine. 
practice; wherefore upon the suggestion of the 1392d | From this period, the progress and improvement of the 
aphorism of Boerhave he was led to prepare his patients | institution have been no less honourable to the venerable 
by a composition of antimony and mercury, which he | founders, than beneficial to the community. The com- 
had constantly employed for twelve years with uninter- | manding talents, and profound erudition, of Professors 
rupted success. Rush, [Wistar,] Barton, Physic, Dorsey, Chapman, and 
_ “Asconnected with medical science, it might appear | others, have given the medical school of Philadelphia a 
improper to omit the distinguished name of John Bar- | celebrity which will probably long remain unrivalled in 
tram, Esq. to whom our country is so greatly indebted | the United States, and will enable it to vie with the most 
for improvements in natural history and botany. He was | clevated seminaries of the European world. _ It has be- 
born in Pennsylvania in 1701. His grandfather of the | come the resort of students from every section of our 
same name accompanied William Penn to this country | united confederacy. Five hund:ed, in some seasons, 
in 1682. This self-taught genius early discovered a/| have attended the various courses of lectures, and the 
great thirst for the acquisition of knowledge, and espe- | inaugural dissertations of those who from time to time 
cially of botanical knowledge. He travelled in pursuit | received its honors, have extended the fame of the school 
of it with unwearied diligence, in various parts of his na- | from which they have emanated. At the commence- 
tive country, from Canada to Florida, and made such | ment in June 1771, the degree of A. B. was conferred 
proficiency in the study, that Linnzus is said to have | on 7, and the degree of M. D. on 4 candidates. Such 
pronounced him the ‘greatest natural botanist in the | has been the prosperity of this medical institution, the 
world.” He corresponded with many of the most dis- | first founded in our country, that from the most accurate 
tinguished men of science, both in America and in Eu- | calculation that can be made, it is computed that be- 
rope. He was elected a member of several of the most | tween 7 and 8000 young men have received instruction 
eminent societies and academies abroad, and was at | within its walls, since its first establishment, and from this 
length appointed botanist to his Britannic Majesty | source the remotest parts of our union have been fur- 
George III. He died in 1777, in the 76th year of his age. | nished with learned physicians, who are ornaments to 
Mr. Bartram was the first native American who con- | their profession. During the four months attendance 
ceived and carried into effect the plan of a botanical | on the lectures, the class expends not less than $200,000 
garden for the reception and cultivation of indigenous | in the city of Philadelphia. a 
a3 well as exotic plants, and of travelling for the pur- ** Works of great merit have been and still are, pro- 
pose of accomplishing this plan. He purchased a situ- | duced by the profoundly learned and literary professors 
ation on the banks of Schuylkill, and enriched it with | and teachers of Philadelphir, particularly Rush, Barton, 
every variety of the most curious and beautiful vegeta- | Wistar, Dorsey, Physick, Mease, Currie, Chapman, De- 
bles, collected in his excursions, which his sons have | wees, and others. Among our periodicals those pub- 
since continued to cultivate. lished in that city stand pre-eminent in point of merit 
‘*]1t was reserved for the accomplished Dr. William | and utility. The Medical Recorder has long been es- 
Shippen, and Dr. John Morgan, to construct a perma- , tablished, and its fame extensively disseminated. The 
nent foundation for the medical institutions of our coun- | Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sci- 
try. Both these gentlemen were natives of Philadel- ences, was commenced in 1820, and is edited by Drs. 
phia, and after receiving the usual preparatory course of ;Chapman and Dewees. This is a work of superior me- 
instruction, repaired to Europe to complete a scientific | 


ee 


| rit, It is proposed to render it still more valuable by en- 
education. Here they enjoyed ample means of quali- | larging its plan, and inviting in its support the principal 
fying themselves for the great duties of professors and | medical talents of the country. It will hereafter be known 
teachers; and while in Europe, they concerted the plan | under the name of the American Journal of the Medical 
of establishing a medical school in their native city. Ac- | Sciences. The North American Medical and Surgical 
cordingly in 1762 Dr. Shippen commenced a course | Journal, was commenced in 1826, and is conducted by 
of lectures on Anatomy and Midwifery, accompanied by | gentlemen of talent. The Philadelphia Monthly Jour- 
dissections, toa class of ten students, and this was the | nal of Medicine and Surgery, was commenced in June, 
first systematic course of lectures on medical subjects | 1826, and is gaining reputation and respectable patron- 
ever deliyered in America, if we except those delivered | age.” 
at New Port in 1756, by Dr. Hunter. In 1765'!Dr. | : 
Morgan returned from Europe, and was appointed pro- | 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine, and Dr. Shippen the | 
professor of Anatomy; and they were the only profes- | 
sors of this new institution until 1768, when Dr. Kuhn 
was elected professor of Botany, and in the following 
year Dr. Benjamin Rush was chosen professor of Che- 
mistry. These learned characters, assisted by the vene-| I shall begin with the original Indian apple tree that 
rable Thomas Bond, as lecturer on Clinical Medicine, | grew within three miles of the spot of my nativity, say 
zealously devoted their talents to the duties of the seve- | thirty-four miles a little east of north from Philadelphia, 
ral departments of medical instruction. This first medi- | called the Townsend apple, from the following circum- 
cal school in the American colonies, was soon after con- | stances. 
firmed and established by the authority of the Trustees | See Robert Proud’s History, vol. i, p. 228, that in the 
of the College of Philadelphia, while Dr. Franklin offi- | same ship with William Penr, in the year 1682, came 
ciated as their president. The Philadelphia Dispensary | from London, Richard Townsend; he was a famous 
for the medical relief of the poor, the first institution of | quaker preacher, religiously concerned to cultivate the 
its kind in the United States, was founded in 1786. The | friendship and better the condition of the native Indians; 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, was established i which concern reports have said that he devoted 
in 1787, and the labours of the professors commenced | much time in travelling. For the history of the original 





(From the New-England Farmer.) 
HISTCRY OF THE APPLE TREE, 


| To show that they are natives of Pennsylvania, if noi 
other parts of the United States. 
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apple tree, I have had it traditionally from the family of 
Richard Townsend’s descendants, who were deemcd a 
family of first rate respectability. 

Stephen Townsend, (grandson of Richard,) was an 
elderly and amiable man in my time, and owner of the 
apple tree. I have heard him relate that his grandfa- 
ther had been informed by the Indians, that back in the 
country was a great apple tree, where abundance of 
Indians collected in the season to live on apples—that 
with Indian guides he undertook the journey through 
the wilderness to pay them a religious visit. When he 
came there he was surprised to see so many Indians. 
There was a spring of good water near by, and an apple 
tree in an Indian clearing, vastly larger than any he had 
ever seen in England, heavily loaded with larger and 
better apples than he had ever seen before—that his 
ideas were to take up a tract of land there for his de- 
scendants, provided the Indians would sell him what 
was called their good will, or claim to their clearmgs; 
which was then customary to give, to support their 
friendship. ‘To that they agreed, (as to the soil,) but 
no consideration would purchase their apple tree. That 
they strictly reserved to be as free as sunshine to all or 
any who wanted apples. That part of the contract the 
Townsend family ever faithfully observed; and Stephen 
‘Townsend did more, he supported a strong fence round 
itto keep cattle from the talling apples, and used to haul 
and throw his buck-wheat straw under the tree, to keep 
such as fell high from splitting. 

_ ‘The apples were very large and flat, of a yellow co- 
lour, striped, and speckled with red, of a rich delicious 

avour, neither very sweet nor sour, generally esteem- 
ed to this day, in preference to any other. I have a 
great plenty of them in my orchard; but I think they 
are depreciated in size, say one third; but have not lost | 
their former delicious flavour, or luxurious growth of 
limbs and abundant bearing. 

It is now some months upwards of sixty years since I 
cut grafts off the original tree, and set them in young 
trees, from which grafts were brought here. I never 
tneasured the tree, and shall forbear mentioning my idea 
of the size or quantity of apples that I have seen under 
it, lest I may be thought extravagant. I well remember 
being there when very young, and a company of the 
better informed old men were viewing it, and hearing | 
them say, that according to the growth of trees, that ap- | 
ple tree must be much older than Columbus. 

From whence the seed of that apple tree came, or 
when the Indians cleared a field round it, is in the dark | 
unknown; it stood on a poor thin gravelly soil, and veri- | 
fies the maxim, that temperance promotes long life. | 
Thirty-six or eight years ago I heard that venerable tree | 
was fast declining. I wrote to a confidential friend of | 
mine, (near by,) that if it died or fell down, to saw it off, 
and count its growth, for its age. His answer was, it 
turned up by the roots; that they sawed it off and found | 
it so hollow, rotten, and inwardly defective, that nothing | 
could be done to establish the age. 

Another native apple tree I may mention, I have heard 
the oldest people of my remembrance, say, that it was 
the practice whenever there was what they called anew 
comer, for the neighbours to unite, go, and make him 
what they called a beginning, that was, grub, and clear 
a small piece of ground—put up a little log-house, and 
cover it with bark, &c. 

There came a man from England whose name was 
George Hayworth; his tract was within two miles of 
where I wasborn. I have heard some very old men say 
they were at that first erubbing; that the whole tract was 
thick timber, no sign of Indian clearing to be seen. 

While at work, they found a large old apple tree in 
the woods, overshadowed with forest trees. They unit- 
ed, cleared around it, and made a fence, then pro- 
nounced it public property, and «1s such it was consider- 
ed in my time. 

From some ancient documents that I have seen, that 
improvement was made in the year 1714. The tree hap- 
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pened to bear delicious white sweet apples, more early 


than any other known; as the seeds are generally turn- 
ed brown in wheat harvest. That tree, although it grew 
on a fertile soil, never assumed a free, lively, growing 
appearance, as I have cut grafts from it. It died about 
the same time of the Townsend tree; also hollow and 
rotten. 

_If the Townsend apple have decreased in size, the 
Harvest sweets have increased, ‘and the trees grow iux- 
uriantly. 

Dr. Darwin says, “ grafting is the elongation of the 
same trees.” I haye the consolation of having re-elon- 
gated two species of original American apple, indepen- 
dent of any seed or affinity with any European apple 
whatever; and perhaps I may be the only person that 
has preserved them, as I brought those grafts from 
the place of my nativity. They have had a general 
mortality among their apple trees. 

My orchards wohld now afford, without doubt, by far 
more grafts of both kinds, than will ever be wanted; and 
I have been sorry, many years, tliat I have had no con- 
veyance to send a hox of grafts to my venerable friend, 
Col. Timothy Pickering. 

I wish to hear through the medium of your Farmer, 
the opinion of your antiquarians—were apples natives 
of New-England? 

Should life and health permit me to write again, per- 
haps I may shoW a strong hypothesis, that the apple 
trees abounded amongst the native Indians in one part 
of Pennsylvania, for perhaps centuries before the conti- 


| nent was discovered by Europeans. 


SAM’L. PRESTON. 
Stockport, Pa. May 30, 1828. 


Penn in his letter, see page 433, does not mention ap 
ple trees, as then known to him among the native trees. 





MEENESINK, MINE HOLES, &c. 
Extracts of Letters from Samuel Preston, Esq. to the 
Lditor. 

In 1787, the writer went on his first surveying tour 
into Northampton county; he was deputy under John 
Lukens, surveyor general, and received from him by 
way of instructions, the following narrative respecting 
the settlement of Meenesiak, on the Delaware above 
the Kittany, or Blue Mountains. 


That the settlement was formed a long time before it 
was known to the government in Philadelphia. 

That when government was informed of the settle- 
ment, they passed a law in 1729, that any such purcha- 
ses of the Indians should be void, and the purchasers in- 
dicted for forcible entry and detainer, according to the 
laws of England. 

That in 1730, they appointed an agent to go and in- 
vestigate the facts; that the agent so appointed was the 
famous surveyor Nicholas Scull, that he, J. Lukens was 
then*N. Scull’s apprentice to carry chain and learn sur- 
veying; tat he accompanied J. Scull; asthey both un- 


| derstood, and could talk Jndian, they hired Indian 


guides, and had a fatiguing journey, there being then 
no white inhabitants in the upper part of Bucks or 
Northampton county; that they had very great difficulty 
to lead their horses through the Water Gap to Meene- 
sink Flats which were all settled with Hollande.-:; with 
several they could only be understood in Indian. At 
the venerable Samuel Depui’s, they found great hospi- 
tality and plenty of the necessaries of life. J. Lukens 
said, the first thing that struck his admiration was a 
grove of apple trees, of size far beyond any near Phila- 
delphia; that as JV. Scull and himself examined the 
banks, they were fully of opinion that all those flats had 
at some very former age been a deep lake before the 
river broke through the mountain, and that the best in- 


terpretation they could make of Meenesini: was the water 
is gone. 
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That S. Depue told them, that when the rivers were | traditions similar to Nicholas Depuis, and they all ap 
frozen he hada good road to Lsopus from the Mine | peared to be the grandsons of the first settlers, and ge- 
Holes, on the Mine road, some hundred miles, that he | nerally very illiterate as to dates or any thing relating to 
took*his wheat and cyder there for salt and necessaries, | chronology. A 
and did not appear to have any knowledge oridea where } In the summer 1789 I began to build on this place, 
the river ran, Philadelphia market, or being in the go- | there came two venerable gentlemen ona surveying ex- 
vernment of Pennsylvania. | pedition; they were the late gen. James Clinton, the fa- 

They were of opinion that the first settlements of | ther of the late De Witt Clinton, and Christopher Tap- 
Hollanders in Meenesink were many years older than | pan, esq.; he was the clerk and recorder of Ulster coun- 
William Penn’s Charter, and as S. Depui had treated | ty; for many years before they had both been surveyor’s 
them so well they concluded to make a curvey of his | under gen. Clinton’s father when he was Surveyor Ge- 
claim, in order to befriend him if necessary. When they | neral. In order to learn some history from gentlemen of 
began to survey the Indians gathered round; an old | their gencral knowledge, I accompanied them in the 
Indian laid his hand on WN. Seull’s shoulder, and said, | woods; they both well knew the Mine Holes, Mine Road, 








** put up iron string, go home:” that they quit and re- 
turned. 


Stockport, June 6ih, 1828. 





Lhadit in charge from John Lukens to learn more 
particulars respecting the Ming Road to Esopus, &c 
&e. 

I found Nicholas Depuis, esq. (son of Samuel) living 
im a spacious stone house in great plenty and affluence. 
The old mine holes were a few miles above on the Jer- 
sey side the river by the lower point of Paaguarry Fiat, 
that the Meene-sink settlement extended 40 miles or more 
on both sides the river. That he *hadjwell known the 
Mine Road to Esopus, and used before he opened the 
boat channel through Foul Rift to drive on it several 
times every winter with loads of wheat and cider, as 
also did his neighbours, to purchase their salt and neces- 
saries'in Esopus, having then no other market or know- 
ledge where the river ran to; that after a navigable chan- 


nel was opened through Foul Rifts they generally took | 


to boating, and most of the settlement turned their trade 
down stream: the mine road became less and less tra- 
velled. 

This interview with the amiable Nicholas Depuis, esq. 
was in the month of June 1787; he then appeared to 
be perhaps about 60 years of age. I interrogated him 
as to the particulars of what he knew, as to when and 
by whom the mine road was mace, what was the ore 
they dug’and haulled on it, what was the date and from 
whence or how came the first settlers of Meene-sink in 
such great numbers as to take up all the flatson both 
sides the river for 40 miles. § 

He could only give traditional accounts of what he 
had heard from older people without date, in substance 
as follows: 

“That in some former age there came a company of 
Miners from Holland, supposed from the great labour 
that had been expended in making that road about 100 
miles long, that they were very rich, or great people in 
working the two Mines, one on Delaware where the 
mountain nearly 2pproaches the Lower Point of Paa- 

Flat, the other at the north foot of same moua- 
tain, near half way between Delaware and Esopus, that 
he ever understood abundance of ore had been haulled 
on that road, but never could Icarn whether it was lead 
or silver. : 

That the first settlers came from Holland, to seek a 
place of quiet, being persecuted for their religion; I be- 
lieve they were .2rminians, they followed the Mine Road 
to the large flats on Delaware, that smooth cleared land 
and such an abundance of large apple trees suited their 


views, that they bona fide bought the improvements of | 


the native Indians, most of whom then removed to Sus- 
quebanna, that with such as rernained, there was peace 
and friendship until the year 1755.” 

‘I then went to view the Paaguarry Minc Holes, there 
appeared tohave beena great abundance of labour done 

ere at some former time, but the mouths of these holes 
were caved full and overgrown with bushes. 

I concluded to myself if there ever had been a rich 
mine under that mountain, it must be there yet, in close 
confinement. 

The other old men that I converjied with, gave their 


| &c. and as there was no kind of documents or records 

thereof, united in opinion that it was a work transacted 
| while the State of New York belonged to the govern- 
ment of Holland, that it fell to the English in the year 
1664, and that the change of government stopped the 
| Mining business, and that the road must have been made 
| many years before so much digging could be done, that 
| it must undoubtedly have been the first good road of 
that extent ever made in any part of the U. States. 

That from the best evidence that I have been able to 
| obtain, Iam clearly of opinion, that Meenesink was the 
| oldest European settlement of equal extent ever made 
| in the territory afterward named Pennsylvania. 

And these enterprizing 4rminians or followers of Hu- 
go De Grotious by their just and pacific conduct to the 
| native’, so as to maintain peace and friendship with them 
for perhaps one hundred years, have left a traditional 
| memorial of their virtue’ that time ought not to obliter- 
| ate. SamurEL PRESTON. 
Stockport, June 14, 1828. 
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| THE, FIRST CHARTER 
j 

| Of the City of Philadelphia. 


| Wrrt1am Pern, proprietary and governor of the pro- 
| vince of Pennsylvania, &c. To all to whom these’ pre- 
| sents shall come, sends greeting, Know Ye, That at the 
| humble request of the inhabitants and settlers of this 
| Town of Philadelphia, beiig some of the first adventu- 
/rers and purchasers within the provinee, for their en- 
| couragement, and for the more immediate and entire 
| government of the said town, and better regulation of 
| trade therein, Ihave, by virtue of the King’s Letters Pa- 
tent under the Great Sea! of England, erected the said 
_town into a burrough, and by these Presents do erect 
| the said town and burrough of Philadelphia into a City; 
_which said city shall extend the limits and bounds as it 
| is laid out between Delaware and Schuylkill. 
| And I do for me, my heirs and assigtis, grant and or- 
| dain, that the streets of the said city shall for ever con- 
| tinue as they are now laid out and regulated; and that 
the end of each street extending into the river Dela- 
| ware, shall be and continue free for the use and service 
| of thé said city, and the inhabitants thereof, who may 
| improve the same for the best advantage of the city, and 
| build wharves so far out into the river there, as the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council herein after 
mentioned, shall see mect. 

And I do nominate Edward Shippen to be the present 
Mayor, who shall so continue until another be chosen, 
as is hereinafter directed. 

And I do hereby assign and name Thomas pee to 
be present Recorder, to do and execute all things which 
unto the office of recorder of the said city doth or may 
belong. 

And | do appoint Thcrnas Farmar to be the present 
Sheriff, and Robert .2::heton to be the present Town- 
clerk of the Peace, an.d.clerk of the court and courts. 

And I do hereby n: ime, constitute and appoint, Joshua’ 
Carpenter, Grifiith J vxes, Anthony Morris, Joseph Wil- 
cox Nathan Stanbu -y, Charles Read, Thomas Masters, 
and Wilhkam Carter... citizens and inhabitants of. the said 
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tity, to be the present Aldermen of the said city of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

And Ido also nominate and appoint John Parsons, | 
William Hudson, William Lee, Nehemiah Allen, Thomas | 
Paschal, junior, Edward Smout, Samuel Buckley, James | 
Atkinson, Pentecost Trague, Francis Cook and Henry 
Badcocke, to be the Twelve present Common Council-men 
of the said city. 

And I do by these presents, for me; my heirs and 
successors, give, grant and declare, that the said Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, and Common Council-men for the 
time being, and they which hereafter shall be Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen and Common Council-men within 
the said city, and their successors for ever hereafter, be 
and shall be, by virtue of these Presents, one body Cor. 
porate and politick in Deed, and by the Name of the 
Mayor and Commonalty of the city of Philadelphia, in 
the province of Pennsilariia: And Known by the name 
of Mayor and Commonalty of the city of Philadelphia, 
one body politick and corporate in Deed and in Name, 
I do for me, my heirs arid successors, fully create, con- 
stitute, and confirm, by these Presents; and that by the 
same name of Mayor and Commonalty of the city of Phi- 
Jadelphia, they may have perpetual succession; and 
that they and their successors, by the name of Mayor 
and Commonalty of the city of Philadelphia, be and at 
all times hereafter shali be persons able and capable in 
law, to have, get, receive and possess lands and tene- 
ments, rents, liberties, jurisdictions, franchises and here- 
ditaments, to them and their successors, in fee-simple or 
for term of life, lives, years or otherwise, and also 
goods, chattels and other things, of what nature, kind 
or quality soever. 

And also to give, grant, let, sell and assign the same 
lands, tenements; heréditaments, goods, chattels; and to 
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and then and there the Mayor so presented, shall*make 
his solem affirmation and engagement for the due execu- 
tion of his office. 

And that the Recorder, Sheriff, Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council-men, and all other officers of the said city, 
before they or any of them shall be admitted to execatée 
their respective offices, shall make and subscribe the 
said declarations and profession aforesaid before the 
Mayor for the time being, and at the same time shall be 
attested for the due execution of their offices respec- 
tively; which declarations, promises and attestations, 
the Mayor of the said city for the time being, is hereby 
impowered to take and administer accordingly, 

And that the Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen of thé 
said city for the time being, shall be Justices of the 
Peace and Justices of Oyer and Terminer; and are 
hereby impowered to act within the said city and liber- 
ties thereof accordingly, as fully and amply as any Jus- 
tice or Justices of the Peace or Oyer and Terminer, can 
or may do within the said province. 

And that they or any four or more of them (whereof 
the Mayor and Recorder of the said city for the time be- 
ing shall be two) shall and may for ever hereafter have 
power and authority, by virtue of these presents, to hear 
and enquire into all and all manner of treasons, murders, 
manslaughters, and all manner of felonies and other 
crimes and offences, capital and criminal, whatsoever, 
according to the laws of this province and of the King- 
dom of England, with power also to hear and deter- 
mine all petty larcenies, routs, riots, unlawful assem- 
blies; and to try and punish all persons that shall be 
convicted for drunkenness, swearing, scolding, breaking 
the peace, or such like offences, which are by the laws 
of this province to be punished by fine, imprisonment or 
whipping; with power also to award process against all 
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do and execute all other things about the same, by the | rioters and breakers of the peace, and to bind them, and 
name aforesaid; and also, that they be and shall be for | all other offenders and persons of evil fame, to the peace 
ever hereafter persons able and capable inlaw, tosue and | or good behaviour, as any Justice or Justices of the 
be sued, plead and be impleaded, answer and be an- | peace’can do, without being accountable to me or my 
swered unto, defend and be defended, in all or any the | heirs, for any fines or amerciaments to be imposed for 


courts and cther places, and before any judges, jus- 
tices, and other persons whatsoever within the said pro- 
vince, in all manner of actions, suits, complaints, pleas, 
causes and matters whatsoever, and of what nature or 
kind soever. | 
And that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said | 
Mepee and Commonalty of the said city of Philadelphia, | 
and their successors, forever hereafter, to have and use | 
one conmmon seal for the sealing of all businesses touch- | 
ing the said corporation, and the same from time to time | 
at their will and pleasure to change or alter. | 
, And I do for me, my heirs and successors, give, and | 
by these Presents grant full power and authority unto 
the Mayor, Recorder and Common council of the said | 
city of Philadelphia, or any five or more of the Alder- 
men, and nine or more of the Common Council-men, 
the Mayor and Recorder for the time being, or either of 
them, being present, on the first Third Day of the week, 
in the Lighth month yearly for ever hereafter, publickly 
to meet at a convenient room or place within the said 
tity, to be by them appointed for that purpose, and 
then and there nominate, elect and choose one of the 
Aldermen to be Mayor for that ensuing year. And also 


the said offences or any of them. 

And I do hereby impower them or any four of them 
(whereof the Mayor and Recorder for the time bein 
shall be two) with the city sheriff and town clerk, to hold 
and keep a court of record quarterly, or oftener, if they 
see occasion, for the enquiring, hearing and determining 
of the pleas and matters aforesaid: and upon their own 
view, or after a legal procedure in some of those courts, 
to cause all nuisances and encroachments in the streets 
of the said city to be removed, and punish the parties 
concerned, as the laws and usage in such cases shall re- 
quire. 

And I do by these presents assign and appoint, that 
the present Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen herein be- 
fore mentioned, be the present Justices of the peace, 
and Oyer and Terminer, within the said city; and that 
they and all others that shall be Mayors, Recorders and 
Aldermen of thre said city for the time being, shall have 
full power aftt authority, and are hereby impowered 
and authoriz@, without any further or other commis- 
sion, to be Justices of the peace, and of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, within the said city for ever; and shall also be 
Justices of the Peace, and the Mayor and Recorder shall 


to add to the number of Aldermen and Common Coun- | be of the quorum of the Justices of the county courts, 
cil-men, such and so many of those, that by virtue of | Quarter Sessions, Oyer and Terminer, and Goal Delive- 
these Presents shall be admitted Freemen of the said| ry in the said county of Philadelphia; and shall have 
city from time to time, as they the said Mayor, Alder- | full power to award process, bind to the peace or beha- 
men and Common Council shall see occasion. | viour, or commit to pris6n, for any matter or cause aris- 

And that such person who shall be so elected Mayor | ing without the said city and within the body of the 
as aforesaid, shall, within three days next after such elec- | aforesaid county, as occasion shalt require; and to cause 
tion, be presented before the governor of this province, | Kalenders to be made of such prisoners, which, together 


or his deputy for the time being, and there shall sub- 

scribe the declaration: and profession of his Christian 

belief, according to the late act of parliament made in 

the First year of King William’s reign, entitled, An Act 

Sor exempting their Me jesties Subjects, dissenting from the 

Church of England, fom the Penalties of certain Laws; 
oO 28, 


with all recognizances and examinations taken before 
them for or concerning any matter or cause not deter- 
minable by them, shall be duly returned to the Judges 
or Justices of the said county, in their respective courts 
where the same shall be cognizable. And that it may 
be lawful to and for the said Mayor and commonalty and 
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their successors, when they see occasion, to efect a goal 'the aldermen and common council-men for the time 


or prison and court house within the said city. 

And that the mayor and recorder for the time being, 
shall have, and by these Presents have power to take | 
recognizance of debts there, according to the statute of | 
merchants, and of action burnel; and to use and affix | 
the common seal thereupon, and to all certificates con- 
cerning the same. 

And that it be lawful to and for the mayor of the said | 
city for the time being, forever hereafter to nominate, 
and from time to time appoint the clerk of the market, 
who shall have assize of bread, wine, beer, wood and | 
other things; and to do, execute and perform all things | 
belonging to the clerk of the market within the said city. 

And I will that the coroners to be chosen by the coun- | 
ty of Philadelphia for the time being, shall be coroners | 
of the said city and Liberties thereof; but that the free- | 
men and inhabitants of the said city shall from time to | 





time, as often as occasion be, have equal liberty with the 
inhabitants of the said county, to recommend or choose | 
persons to serve in the respective capacities of coroners 
and sheriffs for the county of Philadelphia, who shall 
reside within the said city. 

_ And the sheriff of the said city and county for the 
time being, shall be the water bailiff, who shall and may 
execute and perform all things belonging to the office 
of water bailiff upon Delaware river, and all other navi- 
gable rivers and creeks within the said province. 

And in case the mayor of the city for the time being, 
shall, during the time of his mayora!ty, misbehave him- 
self, or misgovern in that office, | do hereby empower 
the recorder, aldermen and common council-men, or 
Jive of the aldermen and nine of the common council- 
men of the said city of Philadelphia for the time being, 
to remove such mayor from his office of mayoralty; and 
in such case, or in case of the death of the said mayor 
for the time being, that then. another fit person shall, 
within four days next after such death or removal, be | 
chosen in manner as is above directed for electing of 





being, according to their discretion, to impose such 
moderate fines upon such refusers, so as the mayor’s 
fine exceed not firty pounds, the alderman’s five and 
thirty pounds, and common council-men twenty pounds, 
and other officers proportionably, to be levied by dis- 
tress and sale, by warrant under the common seal, or by 
other lawful ways, to the use of the said corporation. 
And in such cases it shall be lawful to choose others to 


| supply the defects of such refusers, in manner as is above 


directed for elections. 

And that it shall and may be lawful to and for the 
mayor, recorder, and at least three aldermen for the time 
being, from time to time, as often as they shall find oc- 
casion, to summon acommon council of the city. 

And that no assembly or meeting of the said citizens 
shall be deemed or accounted a common council, unless 
the said mayor and recorder, and at least three of the al- 
dermen forthe time being, and nine of the common 
council men be present. 

And also, that the said mayor, recorder, aldermen and 
common council-men for the time being, from time to 
time, at their common council, shall have power to ad- 
mit such and so many freemen into their corporation and 
society as they shall think fit. 

And to make (and they may make, ordain, constitute 
and establish) such and so many good and reasonable 
laws, ordinances and constitutions (not repugnant to 
the laws of England and this Government) as to the 
greater part of them at such common council assem- 
bled (where the mayor and recorder for the time being, 
are to be always present) shall seem necessary and con- 
venient for the government of the said city. ; 

And the same laws; vrdinances, orders and constitu- 
tions, so to be made, to put in use and execution accord- 
ingly, by the proper officers of the said city; and at 
their pleasure to revoke, alter and make anew, as occa- 
sion shall require. ees 

And also, toimpose such mulcts and Amerciaments 


mayor’s iri the place of him so dead or removed. And/| upon the breakers of such laws and ordinances, as by 
lest there should be a failure of justice or government | them in their discretion shall be thought reasonable; 
in the said city, in such interval, I do hereby appoint | which mulcts, as also all other fines and amerciaments 
that the eldest alderman for the time being, shall take | to be set or imposed by virtue of the powers granted, 
upon him the office of a mayor there, and shall exercise | shall be levied as above, is directed in ease of fines, to 
the same till another mayor be chosen as aforesaid; and | the use of the said corporation, without rendering any 
in case of the disability of such eldest alderman, then | account thereof tome, my heirs and successors; with 
the next in seniority shall take upon him the said office | power to the common council aforesaid, to mitigate, re- 
of mayor, to exercise tie same as aforesaid. | mit or release such fines and mulcts, upon the submis- 
And in case the recorder, or any of the aldermen or | sion of the parties. Provided always, That no person 
common council-men of, or belonging to the said city, | or persons hereafter shall have right of electing or being 
for the time being, shall misbehave, him or themselves in | elected, by virtue of these presents, to any office or 
their respective offices and places, they shall be remov- | place, judicial or ministerial, nor shall be admitted free- 
ed, and others chosen in their stead in manner following: | men of the said city, unless they be free denizens of 
that is to say, The recorder for the time being may be | this province, and are of the age of twenty-one years or 
removed (for his mebehaviour) by the mayor, and fwo | upwards, and are inhabitants of the said city, and have 
thirds of the aldermen and commoncouncil-men respec- | an estate of inheritance or freehold therein, or are worth 
tively; and iri case of such removal or of the death of | fifty pounds in money or other stock, and have been re- 
the recorder, then to choose another fit person skilled in | sident in the said city for the space of two years, or shall 
the law, to be the recorder there, and so to continue | purchase their freedom of the mayor and commonalty 
during pleasure, as aforesaid. And the alderman so | of the city of Philadelphia, aforesaid. 
misbehaving himself, may be removed by the mayor, re- | And I do further grant to the said mayor and common- 
corder, and nine of the aldermen and common council- | alty of the city of Philadelphia, that they and their succes- 
men; and in case of such removal or death, :hen within | sors shall and may forever hereafter hold and keep with- 
four days after, to choose a fit person or persons to sup-| in the said city, in every week of the year, /wo market 
ply such vacancies; and the common council-men, con- | days, the one upon the fourth day of the week, and the 
stables; and clerk of the market, for misbehaviour, shall | other upon the seventh day of the week, in such place or 
be removed and others chosen, as is directed in the case | places, as is, shall, or may be appointed for that purpose, 
of aldermen. And I do also for me and my successors, | by the said commonalty or theirsuccessors from time to 
by these Presents, grant to the said mayor and common- | time. 
alty, and their successors, that if any of the cid: of} And also two fairs therein every year, the one of them 
the said city, shall be hereafter nominated, elected and | to begin on the sixteenth day of the third month, called 





chosen to the office of mayor, aldermen and common 
council-men as aforesaid, and having notice of his or 
their election, shall refuse to undertake and execute that 
office to which he is so chosen, that then and so often 
it shall and may be lawful for the mayor, recorder, al- 
dermen and common council-men, or the major part of 


H 


May, yearly, and so to be held in and about the market- 
place,and continue for that day,and fwo days next follow- 
ing; and the other of the said fairs to be held in the afore- 
said place on the sixteenth day of the ninth month year- 
ly, and for ¢wo days next after. ; 

And I do for me, my heirs and assigns, by virtue of 
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the King’s Letters Patent, make, erect and constitute; Lett ye Laws vou pass hold so long only asI shall not 


the said city of Philadelphia, to be a port or harbour for 
discharging and unlading of goods and merchandize 
out of ships, boats, and other vessels; and for lading and 
shipping them in or upon such and so many places, 
keys and wharfs there, as by the mayor, aldermen, and | 
common council of the said city shall from time to time | 


declare my Dissent that so my share may not be exclu- 
ded, or I finally Concluded without my notice, in fine 
lett them be Confirmable by me as you will see by ye 


| Commission I left when I left the Province. 


And if you desire a Depty. Gover’r rather name three 
or fire and I shall name one of them so as you consider 


be thought most expedient for the accommodation and | 
service of the officers of the customs, in the management | 
of the king’s affairs and preservation of his duties, as; dent but to give you and ye People you represent the 
well as for conveniency of trade. fullest pledges I am able at this Distance of my regard 
And Ido ordain and declare, that the ‘said port or|to them. Whatever you do, I desire, beseech, and 
harbour shall be called the Port of Philadelphia, and | charge you all to avoyd factions and parties, Whisper- 
shall extend and be counted to extend into all such | ings and Reportings, and all Animosities, that putting 
creeks, rivers and places within this province, and shall | your common Shoulder to ye Publick work you may have 
have so many wharfs, keys, landing places and members | the Reward of good men and Patriots, and so I bid you 
belonging thereto, for landing and shipping of goods, as | heartily Fairewell. Given at London this 12th of ye 6th 
the said mayor, aldermen, and common council for the | mo 1689. , 
time being, with the approbation of thé chief officer or 
officers of the King’s Customs, shall from time to time| W. P. P. G. 
think fit to appoint. To my Trusty and well 
And I do also ordain that the landing places now and | beloved Friends ye Provinciall Coun- 
heretofore used at the Penny-pot-house and Blue An- | cill at Philadelphia in 
chor, saving to all persons their just legal rights and proper- | silvania. 
ties in the land so to be open, as also the swamp between | Instructions for Lt. Governor Blackwell or whome else it 
Bud's buildings, and the Society-Hill, shall be left open | 


may concern: 
and common for the use and service of the said city and | First, That things be transacted in my name vizt: ab- 


all others with liberty to dig docks and make harbours | solute Proprietary of Pennsilvania (provided it agrees 
for ships and vessels in all or any part of the said swamp. | with our Charter and Laws as I think it does) &c. 

And I do hereby grant, that all the vacant land within| 2. That all Commissions signed by me and sealed here 
the bounds and limits of the said city, shall remain open | with ye Lesser Seal be taken for sufficient warrt’s and 
as a free common of pasture, for the use of the inhabi-| Directions for passing them under ye broad seal without 
tants of the said city, until the same shall be gradually | any other Instrument of Authority. 
taken in, in order to build or improve thereon, and not| 3. ‘To Collect ye Laws that are in being and send 
otherwise. Provided always, that nothing herein con- | them over to me ina stitch’d book by ye very first op- 


tained shall debar me or my heirs in time to come, from | portunity whichI have so often & so much in vain desired. 
fencing in all the vacant lands that lie between Center-| 4. To be carefull that speedy as well as through and 


meeting-house, and the Schuylkill; which I intend shall | Impattiall Justice be done, virtue in all cherisht, and 
be divided from the land by me allotted for Delaware | vice in all punisht. 


side, by a straight line along the Broad street, from £d-| 5. That Fines be in proportion both of the fault and 
ward Shippen’s land through the Center-square by Dan-| ability of ye party yt so they may be paid. 

iel Pegg’s land: nor shall the fencing or taking in of any| 6. That Fewds between perswasions or Nations or 
of the streets, happening to be within that inclosure on | Counties be suppressed and extinguished, if any be, and 
Schuylkill, be deemed or adjudged to be an encroach- | if none that by a good conduct they may be prevented. 
ment, where it shall not interfere ar stop any of the! 7. That ye Widdows Orphans and Absent may be 
streets or passages leading to any of the houses built or | perticularly regarded intheir Right, for their Cry will 
to be built on that side, any thing herein contained to the be loudest in all eares, but by absent I mean such as are 
contrary notwithstanding. so by necessity. 

And I do grant, that this present charter shall in all! 8. To countenance ye Commrs. of Propriety where 
cases of law and equity be construed and taken most | Land is unseated or people are vnruly in their settle- 
favourably and beneficially for the said corporation. | ments, or comply not with reasonable obligations about 

In witness whereof 1 have hereunto set my hand, and | bounds. banks, Timber, &c. for though wee came to a 
caused my great seal to be affixed. Dated at Phi-| wilderness, it was not that wee should Continue it so. 
ladelphia the five and twentieth day of October, Anno| 9. That ye Sheriffs of ye Respective counties, be 
Domini one thousand seven hundred and one, andinthe | charged with the Receipt of my Rents, fines &c. as they 
thirteenth year of the reign of King William the Third doe in England and give Security to ye Receiver Gene- 
over England, &c. &c. the one and twentieth year of) rall for ye same. 
my government. | 10. To have a Speciall Care that Sheriffs and clarks 

WILLIAM PENN. | of ye peace Impose not upon ye People, and that ye 

| magistrates live peaceably and soberly, for I would not 
LETTER FROM WM. PENN TO THE COUNCIL. } endure one loose or litigious person in Authority; Lett 
From the Records of Council. them be men haveing some fear of God, and hateing 


| coveteousness, whatever be their perswasions; to eme- 
Frirxps—I heartily wish you all well, and beseech | ploy others, is to prophane an ordinance of God. 


God to guide you in the ways of righteousness and| 11. That Care be taken of ye Roads and Highways 


peace. I have thought fitt upon my further stop in these | in ye Country that they may be straight and commo- 


parts to throw all into your hands that you may all see | dious for travellers, for I understand they are turned 


the confidence I have in you, and the desire I have to | about by ye planters, which is a mischief yt must not be 
give you all possible contentment. I doe earnestly press endured. 

your constant attendance upon ye Governm’nt. and ye| 12. Rule ye meek meckly, and those that will not so 
Diligent persuit of peace and Vertue and God Almighty | be ruled rule with Authority. And God Almighty pros- 
Strengthen your hands in so good a work. | per all honest and prudent Endeavours. 

1 also Recommend to you the perticular Discipline of Lastly, Consider by what means or methods ye good 
that Towne you meet in that Sobriety and Grayitie be | and prosperity of ye Plantation may be promoted, and 
maintained and Authority kept in Respect. | what Laws in being are unnecessary or defective and 

As it comes in your Way Countenance my Officers in | 


Collecting my small Revenue. | * T suppose it should be Subsistence. 


of a comfortable substance,* that ye Governmt. may 


not goa begging. I do not this to be a binding presi- 





W. PENN. 
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what are wanting, and in Each particular hereof Let- 
me have advice as distinctly and as speedily as may be. 

Given at London ye 25th day of ye 7th mo. 1689. 
was signed WM. PENN. | 








A Letter from the Governor of Pennsylvania to the Lords 
Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. 


“Myr Lonps, 

The regard your lordships have shown for the wel- | 
fare of his majesty’s colonies on this continent, by giving | 
them an opportunity of representing what may be fur- 
ther necessary for their encouragement in raising naval 
stores, and other commodities fit for Britain, deserves 
very particular acknowledgments, and I am in behalf of 
this province to make theirs to your lordships on this 
occasion. 

Your secretary’s letter on this subject, with its dupli- 
eate, did not reach my hands till the latter end of last 
month, and before I proceed to answer it by this first 
conveyance that has since offered for London, I must 
beg leave to observe to your lordships, that it is the 
whole study of the merchants here to contrive ways for 
making returns to Britain to pay for those great quanti- 
ties of their manufactures that are daily brought hither, 
and it is not without the utmost difficulty that they are 
able to accomplish it; whatever encouragements there- 
fore are given for such commodities as this country is | 
capable of producing, fit for returns directly to Britain, 
will manifestly tend to increase our importations from 
thence. 

Of naval stores, my lords, this province produces 
those two valuable commodities, hemp and iron. The 
first has not as yet been raised in any great quantities, 
the price of labour being high, though many are go- 
ing upon it; but as there are large tracts of land fit 
for that produce, it is to be hoped that a continuamee of 
the same bounty now given may In time, when wages 
are lowered by the number of inhabitants, enable us to 
make considerable returns in it. 

As to iron, it is generally allowed, that what is pro- 
duced here is as fine and good as any whatsoever, but 
the great expense that attends works of that kind, ina 
country where labour is so dear, has given no small 
damp to these undertakings: on a suitable encourage- 
ment, I am persuaded, that this province, and some of 
the adjacent colonies, may be able to import such quan- 
tities of pig metal and bar iron, as may very greatly 
abate the necessity Britain has hitherto lain under of | 
supplying itself therewith on disadvantageous terms 
from foreign nations. 

Flax is likewise found to agree so well with our soil, 
that it is not to be doubted, but a very considerable pro- 
gress may soon be made in this commodity, of which 
great quantities are imported from other nations into 
Britain, and your lordships are so sensible of the con- 
stant demand there is for it, that if large supplies can be 
furnished by his majesty’s colonies, no manufacture may 
better deserve an encouragement, or contribute more to 
discharge the debt incurred by the importation of Bri- 
tish goods. 

The mulberry tree is likewise so natural to our soil, 

wing wilc in the rich lands, and the silk worm thrives 
so well, that there is a distant prospect of some adyances 
towards a silk manufacture, which as it affords employ- 
ment for the weakest hands, would be of the utmost ad- 
vantage. Some amongst us have shown how practica- 
ble a design of this kind is by making sqme small quan- 
tities, not inferior, as I am informed, in goodness and 
fineness to the best from France or Italy, but persons 
are wanting to lead us into the way of winding it from 
the balls, which I understand to be the most difficult 
part of the work: but as in time this difficulty may be 
surmounted, I cannot but recommend likewise a manu- 
facture of this kind, as deserving the greatest encour- 
agement, since by the promoting it a valuable addition 
gnay be made to the trade of Great Britain. 
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There have been likewise some smal) essays towards 
making pot ashes, and from what I have both heard and 
seen, there is reason to conclude that a design of this 
kind may, with inaustry, if encouraged, be considerably 
advanced. 

What may be proper to be proposed as encourage- 
ments, on all or any of those commodities I have men- 
tioned, must be left entirely to your lordships,-whose 
great knowledge of the general trading interest of Bri- 


| tain, and of the balance of trade between that kingdom 


and those nations from whence such merchandizes are 
brought, enables your lordships to judge in this particu- 
lar more clearly what may best conduce to the benefit 
of Great Britain and the good of its colonies. 

i beg leave to acquaint your lordships, that the cir- 
cumstances of this province are so little varied from 
what they were in the year 1731, when I returned an 
answer to the queries then sent me, that any alteration 
in that answer appears at this time unnecessary. I am 
with esteem, 

My Lords, 
Your Lordships, 
Most obedient humble servant, 
P. GORDON. 
Minutes of Council, lib. I. October 31, 1734. 





INDIAN TREATY. 

We Widaagh, alias Orytyagh and Auddggy-junkquagh 
Kings or Sachemas of the Susquehannah Indians, and of 
the river under that name, and lands on both sides 
thereof, doe declare, that for and inconsideration of a 
parcel of English goods unto us given by our friend and 
brother William Penn., proprietary and governor of 
Pennsylvania, and also in consideration of the former 
much greater costs and charges the said William Penn 
hath been at in treating about and purchasing the same, 
we doe hereby give, grant and confirm unto the said 
William Penn, all the said river Susquehannah and all 
the islands therein, and all the lands situate, lying and 
being upon both sides of the said river, and next adjoin- 
ing to the same, extending to the utmost confines of the 
lands which are or farncity were the right of the peo- 
ple or nation called the Susquehannah Indians, or by 
what name soever they were called or known, and also 
all lakes, rivers, rivulets, fountains, streams, trees, woods 
underwoods, mines royal and other mines, mineral quar- 
ries, hawkings, huntings, fishings, fowlings and other 
royalties, privileges and powers whatsoever to them or 
any of them belonging, or by them enjoyed, as fully and 
amply in all respects as we or any of ourancestors have, 
could, might or ought to have had, held or enjoved: and 
also all the right, title, interest, possession, claim and 
demand which we or any of us, or the said nation, or 
any in right of the same have or hereafter can or may 
claim to have in the same. And.we do hereby ratify and 
confirm unto the said William Penn the bargain and sale 
of the said lands made unto Col. Thomas Dongan now 
Earl of Limerick and formerly governor of New York, 
whose deed of sale to the said Gov. Penn we have seen. 
To have and to hold the said river, land and premises 
hereby granted and confirmed, with their and every of 
their rights, members and appurtenances, unto the said 
William Penn, his heirs and assigns forever. In witness 
whereof we have for ourselves and nation hereunto sett 
our hands and seals, the thirteenth day of September 
1700, his 

WIDAAGH x ORYTYAGH. 


mark. 
his 
ANDAGGY X JUNKQUAGH, 
mark. 
Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
Edw. Antill David Powel 
L.S. Hen. Tregeny James Logan 


Edward Singleton. 
Min. Coun. Aug. 2, 1735. 
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INDIAN SPEECHES. 


with the Indians of the six nations was held 
re, at which were present Governor Thomas, 
of Pepnsylvania, and Commissioners from Virginia and 
“Maryland. The Indians conceived that Virgin 
waryland had encroached upon their lands, particularly 
upon the Potowmack, (by them called Cohongoroutas) | 
‘which formerly belonged to the Susquehannah Indians, | 
but were pow claimed by the Six Nations by right of | 
conquest. One of the Maryland commissioners, Mm ex- 
‘plaining to the indians the right that province had to | 
those lands, said, “ Our great king of England and his 
‘subjects have always possessed the province of Mary- 
Jand, free and undisturbed from any claim of the six na- 
tions for above 100 years past, and your not saying any 
thing to us before, convinces us that you thought you 
had no pretence to any lands in Maryland; nor can we 
yet find out to what lands, or under what title you make 
your claim.”—To which Canassatego, an Onondago 
chief, replied as follows. } 


| 


§¢ Brother, the Governor of Maryland, 


When you mentioned the affair of the land yesterday, 
you went back to old times, and told us you had been 
in possession of the province of Maryland above one 
hundred years: but what is one hundred years in com: 
parison to the length of time since our claim began’ 
Since we came out of the ground? For we must tell you 
that long before one hundred years, our ancestors came 
out of this very ground, and their children have remain- 
ed here ever since, you came out of the ground ina 
country that lies beyond the seas; there you may have a 


just claim, but here you must allow us to be your elder 
brethren, and the lands to belong to us long before you 


knew any thing of them. It is true that above one 
hundred years ago the Dutch came here ina ship and 
brought with them several goods, such as awls, knives, 
hatchets, guns, and many other particulars which they 
gave us, and when they had taught us how to use these 
things, and we saw wliat sort of people they were, we 
were so well pleased with them, that we tyed their ship 
to the bushes on the shoar, and afterwards liking them 


still better the longer they stayed with us, and thinking | 
the bushes too slender, we removed the rope and tyed | 
it to the trees, and as the trees were lyable to be blown 


down by high winds, or to decay of themselves, we, 
from the affections we bore them, again removed the 
rope and tyed it toa strong and big rock, [here the in- 
terpreter said, they mean the Oneida country] and not 


content with this, for its further security we removed | 
the rope to the big mountains, [here the interpreter | 


says they mean the Onondago country] and there we | their attacks. 


‘ 
} 


tyed it very fast, and sowed Wampum about it, and to 
make it still more secure, we stood upon the wampum, 


and sat down upon it, to defend it, and to prevent any 


hurt coming to it, and did our best endeavours that it 
might remain uninjured forever. During all this time, 
the new comers, the Dutch, acknowledged our right to 
the lands and solicited us from time to time to grant 
them parts of our country, and to enter into league and 
covenant with us, and to become one people with us. 
After this the English came into the country, and as | 
we were told, became one people with the Dutch.—| 
About two years after the arrival of the English, an | 
English Governor came to Albany, and finding what 
friendship subsisted between us and the Dutch, 
he approved it mightily and desired to make as strong a 
league, and to be upon as good terms with us as the 
Dutch were, with whom he was united, and to become 
one people with us, and by his further care in looking 
what had passed between us, he found that the rope 
which tyed the ship to the great mountain was only fast- 
ened with wampum which was liable to break and rot, 
and to perish in a course of years. He therefore told us, 
that he would give us a silver chain, which would be 
much rand last forever. This we aceepted and 


fastened the ship with it, and it has lasted ever since.— | voice and proper action, spake as follows: 
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Indeed we have had some small differences with the 
English, and during these misunderstandings, some of 
their young men would, by way of reproach, be every 
now and then telling us, that we should hav perished if 
thev had not come into the country and furnished us 








ginia and | vith swords, and hatchets and guns, and other things 
necessary for the support of hfe. But we always gave 


them to understand that they were mistaken, that we 
lived before they came amongst us, and as well or bet~ 
ter, if we may believe what our forefathers told us. We 
had then room enough and plenty of deer, which was: 
easily caught, and though we had not knives, hatchets, _ 
or guns, such as we have now, yet we had knives of 
stone, and hatchets of stone, and bows and arrows, and 
these served our uses as well then as the English ones do 
now. We are now straitned and sometimes in want of 
deer, and lyable to many other inconveniences since the 
English came among us, and particularly frem that pen 
and ink work tha is going on at the table [pointing to 
the Secretarys] and we will give you an instance of this. 
Our Brother Onas, a great while ago came to Albay to 
buy the Sasquahannah lands of us, but our brother, the 
Governor of New Yorke, who, as we suppose, had nota 
good understanding with our brother Onas, advised ys 
not to sell him any lands, for he would ‘make an ill use 
of it, and pretending to be our good friend, he advised 
us, in order to prevent Onas’s or any other person’s im- 
posing upon us, and that we might always have our land 
when we should want it, to put it into his hands and 
tol@ us he would keep it for our use, and never open his 
hands but keep them close shut and not part with any 
of it, but at our request. Accordingly we trusted him 
and put our land into his hands, and charged him to 
keep it safe for our use, but some time after he wert 
away co England, and carryed our land with him, and 
there sold it to our brother Onas for a large sum of 


Moncey; «od when at the instance of our brother Onas, 
we were minded to sell him some lands, he told us that 
he had sold the Sasquehannah lands already to the Gov- 
ernor of New Yorke, and that he had bought them from 
him in England; though when he came to understand 
how the Governor of New Yorke had deceived us, he 
very generously paid us for our lands over again. 
Though we mention this instance of an imposition put 
upon us by the governor of New Yorke, yet we must do 
the English the justice to say, we have had their hearty 
assistances in our wars with the French, who were no 
g us than they began to render us 
uneasy and to provoke us to war, and we have had seves 
ral wars with them, during all which we con 
ceived assistance from the English, 
we have alwise been able to kee 


stantly re- 
and by their means 
Pp up our heads against 


We now come nearer home. We have had your 
deeds interpreted to us, and we acknowledge them to 
be good and valid, and that the Conestogoe or Sasque- 
hannah Indians had a right to sell those Jands unto you, 
for they were then theirs, but since that time we have 
conquered them, and their country now belongs to us, 
and the lands we demanded satisfaction for, are no part 
of the lands comprized in those deeds; they are the Co- 
hongoroutas lands. Those we are sure you have not 
possessed one hundred years; no, nor above ten years. 
And we made our demand so soon as we knew your 
people were settled in those parts. These have never 
been sold, but remain still to be disposed of, and we are 
well pleased to hear you are provided with goods, and 
do assure you of our willingness to treat with you for 


those unpurchased lands. In confirmation whereof, we 
present you with this belt of wampum. 


Which was received with the usual cere 


mony. 
Ib. June 26, 1744. 


Gachadow, speaker for the Indians, in answer to the 
Commissioner’s speech at the last meeting, with a strong 
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Brother Assaraquoa, [the gov. of Virginia. ] 

The world at the first was made on the other side 
of the t water different from what it is on this side, 
as may be known from the different colours of our skin 
and ofour flesh, and that which you call justice may not 
be so amongst us: you have your laws and customs and 
so have we. The great king might send you over to 
conquer the Indians, but it looks to us that God did not 
approve of it; if he had, he would not have placed the 
sea where it is, as the limits between us and you, 

We then desired a letter might be sent to the Cataw- 
bas and Cherokees to desire them to come and confirm 
the peace. It was long before an answer came: but we 
met the Cherokees and confirmed the peace, and sent 
some of our people to take care of them, until they re- 
turned to their own country. 

The Catawbas refused to come, and sent us word that 
we were but women; that they were men, and would be 
always at war with us. They are a deceitful people: 
our brother Assaraquoa is deceived by them, we don’t 
blame him for it; but we are sorry he is so deceived. — 
1b. June 30, 1744. 








ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


-1759—May 28.—The Regorder informed the Board, 
that Mr. John Relfe and Lieutenant Clarke were some 
years ago indicted in the Mayor’s Court and convicted 
of having given and accepted a challenge, for which of- 
fence they were fined the sum of £20 each. That John 
Relfe having paid his fine, had complained that no steps 
had been yet taken to compel Lieutenant Clarke to do 
the like. Wherefore the Recorder recommended it to 
the Board to consider, whether the said Clarke’s fine 
should be exacted, or both fines remitted. 

Year’s rent of Dock Landing, £40—Rent for the Blue 
Anchor Landing from 23d. October ta. 924 suty, 1758, 
£26. 

June 2.—The Board on considering the matter pro- 
posed by the Recorder at the last meeting respecting 
Lieutenant Clarke’s fine, Resolved to suffer the matter 
to remain in its present state for some time; and do think 
that whenever Lieutenant Clarke shall come to this town 
the proper step be taken to recover his fine. 

The Board having taken into consideration a proposal 
formerly made for the increasing the number of stalls in 


the markets, and being of opinion that the same would | 


atly tend to the accomodation of the country people 
and butchers, as well as be of general utility to the inha- 
bitants of this city, They do appoint Alderman Stamper, 
Henry Harrison, Wm. Bingham, and Wm. Rush, acom- 
mittee to provide materials and to agree with workmen 
to erect a number of stalls at the west end of those al- 
ready erected to the westward of the Court House, to 
extend as far as Third street: and the committee are re- 
quested to get the same completed as soon as possible. 
For their trouble in which, this Board will make them a 
reasonable allowance. 
tember 11.—The Mayor informed the Board, That 
the collector of the provincial tax had demanded of him 
the tax laid on the estate of the corporation rated £476, 
which appearing to be a sum higher than the income of 
this Board the mayor and Alderman Shoemaker the 
Treasurer are desired to.attend the commissioners and 
assessors, and lay an account of such income before them 
and endeavour to procure an abatement. 

That the Wardens of the city were attending, toe make 
some proposals to them—it is ordered that they be de- 
sired to walk in; and they now attending, do propose, 
that as this Board are erecting new stalls to the west- 
ward of the Court House, and a place is much wanted 
for storing oil for the use of the city lamps, it would be 
very convenient for them, if the Board would order a 
yault to be built under the meal market for that pur- 


Porath Sept.—The Board resuming the consideration of 
the proposal made yesterday by the city wardens—and 
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some of the inhabitants living near the place where the 
vault is proposed to be built attending, and representing 
to the Board that the same would become a nuisance, 
by the smell of the oil; the Board after some debate 
proceeded to vote whether a vault should be built un-. 
der the meal market or not—which was carried in the af- 
firmative. But whether the said vault shall be made 
use of by the wardens for the purpose they desire, or let 
out by this Board for some other public use, is referred to. 
the consideration of the Board at some future time. 

It being afterward put to the vote whether the said 
vault should be built under the whole meal market— 
carried in the negative. 

It being then put to the vote whether the said vault 
should be built under one-half of the meal market—car- 
ried in the negative. 

October 2d.—John Stamper, Esq. elected Mayor. 
Thomas Willing and Daniel Benezet, chosen Aldermen. 

November 27.—-The Mayor delivered to the Board a 
letter from Richard Peters, Esq. Secretary of the Pro- 
vince in the following words, viz- “Sir, 1 have it in 
command from the proprietaries before I close with Mr. 
Brown for a lease of the island opposite to the city, to 
acquaint the corporation with it. It is surmised that 
the carrying out wharfs there, as well as other things 
whiclg may be done by the lessee may be injurious 
to the navigation of the river, especially if the island 
continues to grow as it has done of late. You will be 
pleased to communicate this to the Common Council, 
who [understand is to meet to-day, and desire it may be 
taken into immediate consideration, that proper clauses 
may be inserted in the lease now applied for to prevent 
any injury being done to the navigation of the river, or 


to the port.” : ‘ ; , 
The Board on consideration unanimously Resoived, 


That the Secretary be directed to get proper clauses in- 
serted in any lease he may make of the island opposite. 
to this city to prevent the erecting any wharfs on the 
western side of it, or doing any act that may tend to in- 
jure the navigation or obstruct or change the course of: 
the channel of the river. 

January 3, 1760.--The public wharf and ground near 
the Drawbridge leased at the rate of £60 per annum. 

May 27.—On the petition of Samuel Austin setting 
forth that he had erected a commodious building near. 
Arch street wharffor the reception and entertainment of 
market people and others, coming from the Jersey 
shore to this city, and was about making a slip for the 
more convenient landing of passengers and their horses; 
and praying this Board to grant him their license to keep. 
a public ferry at the place aforesaid, for the transporting 
passengers from this city for New Jersey, under such 
terms and yearly rents as should seem reasonable to this 
Board—It is considered by the Board, that the number 
of people crossing Delaware river to and from this city 
having of late much increased, the erecting another ferry 
may tend to the ease and convenience of such people. 
They do, therefore, grant the prayer of the petitioner. 
He paying a yearly rent of thirty pounds to this corpora- 
tion, and performing such covenants as shall be thought 
reasonable and proper to be inserted in his lease. 

16th September.—Rent of the vendue stall under the 
| Court House for 3 years, ending July, 1758, £25 per 
| annum—Rent of Schuylkill ferry £175 per annum— 
| from 1758 to 1760, £200—Rent of Francis Rawle’s ferry 
| to Jersey, for 3 years ending March, 1759, at £30 per 
;annum. ‘Note that before building of the new stalls, 
there were 31 stalls westward of the Court House, be- 
sides one taken up by a fire engine, which were usually 
let at £3 per annum each. Rent of the potter’s field, 
ending November 1759, at £10. Rent of “new wharf 
built at the charge of the corporation near the Draw- 
bridge,” £30. 

October 7.—The Recorder proposed that as the profits 
of the office of the Mayor of this city has of late fallen 
short of the expenses attending the office, and as it is 
not reasonable the person who executes so troublesome 


| 
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an office, should be a loser by it, asum of money be al- 
lowed to the succeeding mayor out of the fund of this 
corporation, which proposal was agreed to by a majority 
of the Beard. And the sum of £100 was voted for the 
Mayor, who shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 

Benjamin Shoemaker elected Mayor. 

Oetober 6, 1761.—Henry Harrison and Samuel Rhoads 
elected Aldermen. 

Samuel Mifflin elected Mayor, but being sick he de- 
clined, and was fined £40—and Jacob Duchee was cho- 


sen. 

February 16, 1762.—Public wharf and ground at the 
Drawbridge, rented for £60. 

It is agreed that Mr. Chew and Mr. Shippen be de- 
sired to consider the right of this corporation to the ends 
of the public wharfs, to report their opinion to this Board 
thereupon; and that those gentlemen be allowed proper 
fees for that service. 

Oct. 5.—Mathew Clarkson having presented to the 
Board a ground plot of the city of Philadelphia, which 
he designs to publish, with a dedication to this Corpora- 
tion—The Board on consideration thereof do agree to 
give the said Mathew Clarkson, the sum of ten pistoles 
towards defraying the expenses of tlie plate: on condi- 
‘tion nevertheless, Thet the public squares laid down in 
the original plan of the city, be so described, that the 

claim of the inhabitants of the said city thereto may not 
be prejudiced. 

Daniel Benezet elected Mayor. 

_ March 14, 1763.—Repairs and improvements ordered, 
viz. 

The slip at the north end of the town to be regulated 


and some earth dug up at the end of the wharf. 
The dock at Arch street to be dug out. 


The slip at the Blue Anchor to be regulated, and 
some earth dug out from the end of the pier. 

A pier to be carried out from Market street wharf, 
about 28 or 30 feet wide, and 50 feet long. 

May 27.—It being considered by the Board, That the 
the salary heretofore allowed to the Recorder of the city 
was too small, and by no means adequate to the servfces 
or dignity of that station. It was therefore unanimously 
resolved, That the Recorder’s salary should be raised 
from £25 to £75 per annum. 


—_— 


COMMERCE OF PITTSBURG. 


Number of steamboats which hare left Pittsburg since 
1st November last, 54—whose whole tonnage amounts 
to 7680 tons. 

Number of arrivals and departures from 1st November 
to Ist July, 567—whose whole tonnage amounts to 
33,890 tons. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 54 steamboats 
have arrived at and departed from Pittsburg within the 
last 8 months, and making in that time ifi all 568 arrivals 
and departures. 

In the number of the steamboats leaving our city, we 
include 12 new boats built in our city or its neighhour- 
hood—some of them of the largest class, and not yield- 
ing in point of model, swiftness, and comfort, to any boats 
in the world.— Pittsburg Gaz. 


TAXABLE INHABITANTS IN CRAWFORD CO. 
From an official source. 1828. 
Borough - . - : - 236 
Mead - . : ‘ ‘ 360 
Wayne - - : . - 174 
Randolph - . - 98 
OilCreek- . . 2 - 198 
Bloomfield - . . " 108 
Rockdale . : - - « a 
Venango . ° * ‘ 204 
Cussewago - - ‘i - 187 
Beaver . - : - 7 180 
Conneautt . - - > - 18 
Sadbury_ - a enit ae 


PLUVIOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
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Shenango - : - - - 262 
Fallowfield - - - - 212 
Fairfield - : - - - 131 

Taxables, 2989 


Increase in 6 years, 1000. 
Strength of the Second Brigade 16th division Pennsylva- 
nia militia, taken from the company rolls of 1828. 


3lst regiment, - - - - - 1098 
78th ~— do. Be eet pet Te 1383 
104th = do. Sc emt teh Sit - 1119 
107th = do. - - : - 563 
102d_—s do. def RS OE eT 778 
Warren county battalion - - 607 
1st battalion Crawford County Volunteers, 290 
2d do. do. do. do. 229 
[st do.  EriéCounty do. 312 
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PLUVIOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS; 
Made at West Chester, (25 miles west of Philadelphia; } 


by Wm. Daruinetonr, M. D 
From Silliman’s Journal for April, 1828.—p: 29: 


West Chester; Penn. January 7; 1828: 


Srr: About five years ago I sent you a statement of 
pluviometrical observations made at this place, which is 
inserted in the 6th volume of the Journal of Science. 
My original design was, to note the quantity of rain and 
snow which should fall annually, for a series of years, suf- 
ficiently extended to afford data for a tolerable estimate 
of the character of onr climate, so far as those phenome- 
na are concerned. I proposed to myself a period of ten 
years, as probably sufficient for that object: and as the 
term is now completed, I offer the result for insertion in 
the Journal—if you should deem it worthy a place. My 
former communication contained the observations of the 
the first half of the term proposed,—the present one 
gives those of the last five years, with an additional co- 
lumn showing the average results for the whole period: 


Synopsis of Pluviometrical Observations. 


























| Averg. |Averg. 
MONTHS. |1823)1824 1825 1826/1827 lof last lof last 
See ee Pe 5 years.|10 yrs. 

January, 4.1 (5.01 | 2.5/1.4 |2.9 | 3.2 2.8 
February, {1.7 |4.95 | 4.7/2.5 |4.5 | 8.67 | 3.485 
March, 6.9 |3.5 | 5.7|5.3 12.5 | 4.78 | 4.09 
April, 1.9 |5.3 | 1.413.8 |3.8 | 3.26 | 3.38 
May, 4.05 2.5 | 2.8/0.7 {3.5 | 2.71 | 4.555 

June, 2.15 |6.00| 5.8 |8.1 |3.95| 5.2 | 4.4 
July, 6.00 6.9 | 2.512.5514.5 | 4.49 | 4.4295 
August, 5.25|5.4 | 6.112.6 [6.3 | 5.13 | 4:475 
September, |5.00 6.2 | 2.4/4.2 |0.8 | 3.72 | 4.11 
October, [2.5 {2.00} 2.15.2 |6.5 | 3.66 | 3.73 
November, 2.55 |2.3 0.9 2.4 15.5 | 2.73 | 3.619 
December, |9.3 |3.95| 5.4 |1.2 |4.7 | 4.91 | 3.855 
Inches,......|51.4!54,1 |42.3 140.5 14945! 47.46| 46.92 


It thus appears that the average quantity of water 
which fell annually for the last ten years, was 46.92, or 
nearly forty-seven inches. The greatest quantity in any 
one year was 54.1 inches, (viz. in 1824) and the least 
39.3 inches, (in 1822)—making a difference of almost 15 


inches; the one being a year of unusual wet, the other 
of distressing drought. 


The most rain which has fallen in one day for the Jast 
10 years, was 4 inches. 


The quantity of snow during the last 5 years was as 


| follows: 


























448 MISCELLANEOUS. {fory 
In 1823 the total depth 30. equalto 3. of water. | Yet it has almost constantly shown more than the pub- 
1824 13. 1.6 lished accounts from Washington city, Albany and Phi- 
1825 20. 2. ladelphia. I find nevertheless that my statement agrees 
1826 14. 1, remarkably with one presented by Mr. J efferson, in his i 
1827 4.5 S Notes on Virginia, which shows an average of 47.038: i 
geen —. inclies, in a series of five years, just half a century prior 4 
Snow, 81.5 8.6 water. to my observations, viz: from 1772 to 1777. As state- ‘ 


ments of this description are of no value, unless made 


The water which fell in the form of snow is included | ™ . 7 
in the table of rain. The quantity of snow for the last | _ — = meee AEE m5 to the occa- 
10 years was 194 inches, or about 16 feet; averaging | nant acta uaiastees intel ——— 


nearly 20 inches a year. The deepest snow in that time 7.» 
was 18 inches; which fell on the 7th of January 1821. ' , ; 
The ustial depths have beeri from 2 to 4 or 5 inches. It wee —— of Reading, raya. ° — late assess- 
#8 quite certain, I think, that the quantity of snow, in this | an % a ora diedteek oy eaten $1,698,8 85; 
region; is much diminished within half a century; and | bi den ee arte ees 4,196 Gxpbie ‘iabe- 
indeed within the last thirty years. ‘The same remarks itants, within its bounds; of which 172 are single frée- 
may be thade; respecting its durntion after it has fallen: a _ o _ =. s - aaa . the — someye 
both which circumstances are probably owing in a great im Vienaey uate, Having been Hag Sut by Ty saae Peey 


; te _j | the agent of whose heirs, during the past week collected 
cabintae 2 aoe the forests, and the extended and bore off quit rents to the amount, it is supposed, of 
me 10 or 12,000 dollars, though in all probability, as much 





and snow) is exhibited in the following table. In 1749, there was but one house in Reading, 


1757, 130 dwellings, 41 stables and out houses, and’ 






























































The number of days of falling weathe? (including rain more yet remains to be paid. Reading paper, 1826. 

| Aver. | Aver. 1 sas > Q” , 

sioxrns, |1823/1824{1825/1826| 1827 of last | of 10 ieemcheenhs aw, oe of Assembly. 
| _ | |_| | __{5 9% |ycars- | tn 1820, 4332 inhabitants. Per Census. 

7 os 
pees: | 7 | ’ i 5 4 . ; | . | Number of ay <3 the City and Liberties of Phila- 
March - - | 9/ 10 | 8 | 12 | 6 9 g | elphua tn various years. 
ee ee ae Eve 6; 8 8 | 8 In 1683 J . ‘ é ‘ 80 

: May, - - |10/ 7/ 6| 2; 6 6| 9 | See S20 bor oo Se 700* 
une, - - | 9/13| 9/12/ 8] 10| 9 | 1749 PIPL 2076 
July, - - | 9! 8| 7] 5] 8 7| 8 | ee ee ee 2300 
August, - {| 8/11/10] 6| 7 | s| 8] ees mh ae Pee 2969 
September, | 11 | 10 &} 2} © ry 7 | 1769 - - - - - 4474} + 
October, - §| 4] 2, 7| 6 $% 5 hy eee ee ee ae 5460 
November, 8 | 6) 3 6) 4 | 5 6 | 1783 . ‘ i : - 6000 
December, | 10; 6/| 8| 4] 15 9 9 | PN te nS ot Sere ery 6651 
— |—_ |__| —— | —_ | 1801 . - ° : ° 11200 
100 | 95 | 79} 81) 81| 87] 90 | RN et Re Nee 
\-—| ——|—_ |__| 1810 ° : a . - 15,814+ 
- The average of ten years shows about 90 days in the | * Penn’s letter stys upwards 1000 houses in 1690.’ 
year of falling weather; or nearly one day in four. It | + 22769 houses. 
must not however, be inferred that we bask in sunshine | + In Mulberry ward - - - - 920 
three days out of four. On an average of the year, it is | Upper Delaware” - ‘ : - 234 
probable there is nearly one other day in four which is | North Ward ‘ : - 417 
dull and cloudy, although without any appreciable | High pies. ah et ow ye Ee 
quantity of rain. Middle - " ¥ - 358 
I am, &e. Chesnut - ° . ° < - 112 
WM. DARLINGTON. South : ° ° . ° - 147 
Professor Silliman. Walnut - . 3 7 - 105 
Lower Del. - ‘ . : - 1230 
P. S. To the above from Silliman’s Journal for July, Dock - - - . - - 739 
1828, page 379. Since the foregoing was written I have | 
seen in the ‘Register of Pennsylvania,’ a statement of the 3318 ' 
rain as it fell at and near Philadelphia, for a number of | . Northern Liberties to 2d St. bridge 
years past; by which it appears, that the quantity was at Stacey’srun - - - - $53 
much less. than I have made it: so much less, indeed, | Southwark to north side of Love Lane 603 
that it would warrant a suspicion that there must be 
some ifaccuracy in one, or both of the accounts. The | 4474 
statement in the ‘ Register,’ makes the average of the | equa 


last five years only 36. 30 inches: whereas'my account|. . -., “+ af 
gives ileconeats of 47.46 inches. It is hardly probable| 27” T he Inpex and Tite Pacs for the first 
there could be that much difference in the quantity, in| volume will be probably issued next week. 

two placesso near each other, (not exceeding 25 miles) | = == i a i 
and yet I am'unable to account for the discrepancy.— |= ai ; 

My rain’ guage was a tin vessel, accurately made, six| Printed every Saturday mornirig by William F. Ged- 
inches deep and six inches square; being an exact cube, | des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
opew at top: and: as the guages commonly used are in-| the Editor’s residence, No. 51 Filbert street, subscrip- 
verted cones, I should suppose mine would have exhi- | tions will be thankfully received. Price five dollars per 
bited a rather Jess quantity than those, on account of its | annum—payable in six months after the commencement 
allowing more evaporation, especially during light rains | of publication—and annually, thereafter, by subscribers 
in warm weather.. I cannot well perceive how such | resident inor near the city—or where there is an agent. 
@ guage as mine could.catch more rain than actually fell. | Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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